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Among the guest professors 
on the distinguished summer faculty are: 
e@ Dr. Clyde M. Hill, Prefessor of Secon- 

dary Education, Yale University. 

@ Dr. Roswell H. Johnson, authority on 

social hygiene and eugenics. 

@ Pr. Samuel Burkhard, Head of the 

Department of Education, Arizona 
State Teachers College. 

e Dr. W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School 
of Education, University of California. 
Dr. Benjamin H. Lehman, Professor 
of English, University of California. 
Dr. Alfred W. Palmer, President of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Y. C. Yang, President of Soochow 
University, China. 

Study blends with recreation at these 
summer sessions in a setting of tropic 
splendor. ye Here—where world-travel- 
ers meet and trade routes cross, you find 
a fully accredited university offering 
more than eighty credit courses. > This 
summer is your opportunity to lift study 
from routine surroundings and raise it 
to magnificent adventure levels. ye Low 
living costs, tuition and steamship fares 
make this glamorous experience possible 


for you for as little as $250. 
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You will be deeply interested 
in a detailed bulletin (includ- 
ing costs) which will be for- ya 
warded upon request. Please [tt a a 


address ft l) a = 
See a = = 
DIRECTOR OF aes 2. = j 
Summer Session “Sf RQE B) 
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UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII = ZN 
Honolulu, T.H. 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session 


July 8—August 16, 1935 


Courses especially designed to meet the 
needs of teachers are offered in the Col- 
leges of Arts and Sciences, Agriculture, 
and Home Economics, and in the Gradu- 
ate School of Education. 


Adequate facilities for introductory 
graduate study are available in the fields 
of Education, English, History, Mathe- 
matics, Biology, Physics, and other sub- 
jects. 


For the announcement, address 


Director of the Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SuMMER SESSIONS 
1935 
oe % Be 
Regular Session, July 1-August 9 
Two Weeks Sessions 
June 3—June 14 
June 17—June 28 
August 12—August 23 
bag oe + 
A wide range of professional courses for 
teachers in service and school adminis- 


trators to meet problems of current 
interest. 


For bulletins and information, 


address 
The Director of the Summer Sessions 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THE QUEST FOR NATIONAL SECURITY’ 


By Dr. CHARLES A. BEARD 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Tue American republic now tosses heav- 
ily amid the tempest of a crisis in its econ- 
omy. No facts and figures are required to 
prove that statement. Stark evidences of 
the crisis lie all around us—in silent in- 
dustries, in rusting machines, in the broken 
lives of men, women and children. But 
deeper than these outward signs and en- 
tangled in them is another crisis, not 
visible to the eye—a crisis in American 
thought which springs from our quest for 
security through national action on a na- 
tional seale. This is the phase of the pres- 
ent national dilemma which distinguishes 
it from previous panies and especially con- 
cerns the teachers of the land. 

When, nearly a century ago, the United 
States was shaken by the economic crash 
of 1837, the ensuing popular distress was 
generally taken as a passing visitation of 
an unknown evil. President Martin van 
Buren attributed it largely to the sins of 
greed and speculation. In a message to 
Congress he declared that, under the Con- 
stitution, the Federal Government could do 
nothing about it. Moreover, he insisted 
that, were the powers available, it would 
be unwise for Congress to meddle with 
the affairs of private enterprise. Such was 
the thought of the President during that 
calamity. The poor suffered in silence or 

1 Address before the second general session, De- 


partment of Superintendence, Atlantic City, N. J., 
February 25, 1935. 


fell by the wayside. In due course came 
a revival of business as American ingenuity 
was turned to building railways, opening 
virgin soil to cultivation, establishing basic 
industries and exploiting the national en- 
dowment in natural resources. 

To-day the republic finds itself in an- 
other economic crash, with similar signs 
of distress and discouragement. But the 
whole economic setting has been altered, 
and thought has changed. The continent 
has been rounded out; foreign trade has 
been pushed to the limits; the exploitation 
of natural resources has reached a point 
of decline and decay; railway construction 
has stopped and the mileage shrinks; basic 
industries have been established; and an 
unexplored wilderness no longer beckons 
youth with opportunity. The nation stands 
in the presence of an unparalleled equip- 
ment for the production of wealth, and this 
equipment is nation-wide in its connections 
and ramifications. 

In the course of a hundred years, the 
whole economy of the nation has been 
altered. The independent producer and 
owner of 1837 has been supplanted by the 
specialist, the corporation, the cooperative 
association and the trade union. The self- 
sufficing homestead and community have 
almost disappeared. Individuals, commu- 
nities and regions have become interdepen- 
dent. All have been so woven into a com- 
mon economic mesh that, apart from a few 
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primitive farmers, no one, whatever his vir- 
tues of industry and thrift, lives unto him- 
self, or by his own efforts applied to na- 
ture’s resources wins security for himself 
and his family. This transformation was 
coming about before the crisis; it is pro- 
ceeding amid the crisis; the calamity itself 
has demonstrated the collective character 
of our economy and our distress. Individ- 
ual energy, industry and virtue no longer 
guarantee a chance to make a living and at- 
tain security. 

While the economic scene has been chang- 
ing, thought has been changing, though lag- 
ging behind the alteration in the economic 
structure. When President Hoover declared 
that ‘‘no one shall starve in America,’’ and 
took steps to check the course of the panie, 
he made a breach in the historic thought of 
America. When President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in his message of January 4, 
1935, proclaimed his objectives to be secur- 
ity of livelihood, security against the major 
hazards of life and security of homes, he 
widened the breach opened by his prede- 
cessor. If economic security is in fact the 
certain reward of individual industry and 
thrift, if poverty is the offspring of lazi- 
ness, then there is no reason why the poor 
should not be allowed to starve, to suffer 
punishment for their sins. There was a 
time when economists and statesmen held 
and celebrated this faith and practice. 
Charity might dole out soup, but the na- 
tion represented by its government had no 
moral responsibilities in the case. But 
thought changed. The obsolescence of the 
creed has been demonstrated. President 
Hoover and President Roosevelt have con- 
demned it. Their measures differed, but 
their thought on this issue was the same. 
And it is inconceivable that we can go back 
to the philosophy of President van Buren 
or the economic arrangements of his day. 
A break has come; a return to the past is 
impossible; the burden of the new thought 
and the new responsibility will press harder 
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and harder upon us as the future unfol\s. 

This change in thought did not come 
upon us out of a blue sky. For more than 
half a century practice had been prepar- 
ing the way for it. Confronted by the 
alterations brought about in economy by 
machinery, specialization, integration and 
the multiplying ties of social living, our 
cities, states and the nation had been mak.- 
ing innumerable adaptations in government 
to meet new problems as they arose. They 
did this pragmatically without much speecu- 
lation in social theory. The process may 
be simply illustrated by reference to the 
substitution of a collective water-works 
system for the individual pump in the 
back yard. And, as Theodore Roosevelt 
remarked long ago, no one thought that his 
individuality was crushed when he surren- 
dered the pump handle for the faucet in 
his house. Stage-coach drivers and carters 
felt aggrieved, no doubt, when continental 
railways took over long-haul transporta- 
tion, but society derived benefits from that 
achievement of corporate enterprise. When 
the rates and services of railways were 
deemed unfair and unreasonable, govern- 
ment stepped in to regulate and control 
them. But not many citizens felt their 
liberty destroyed because railroad com- 
panies were compelled to heat trains, guard 
crossings and subject engineers to tests for 
color blindness. 

The history of municipal, state and fed- 
eral governments for more than fifty years 
is the history of growing interventions and 
actions on behalf of the public or collective 
interest in a quest for greater convenience 
and security. Compulsory public educa- 
tion was one of the first forms of this trans- 
formation. The individual right of parents 
to bring their children up in illiteracy and 
ignorance was denied, and tke burden of 
supporting schools was placed upon society 
itself. Public health services, parks, play- 


grounds, hospitals, mothers’ pensions and 
public institutions of beneficence all illus- 
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trate the increasing assumption of collec- 
tive responsibility for the welfare and se- 
curity of individuals. From year to year 
there has been an increasing intervention 
of government in the processes of agricul- 
tyre and industry, an increasing regulation 
of private enterprise, an extension of gov- 
ernment activities into new fields, a grow- 
ing centralization of control and financing 
in the hands of the state and federal gov- 
ernments as contrasted with local govern- 
ments—in health, education, highways, re- 
lief and social insurance, for example. To 
vo into more detail would be superfluous. 
The story is told with a wealth of cold sta- 
tistical description in the volumes prepared 
by President Hoover’s Committee on Re- 
cent Social Trends. And now those find- 
ings are almost daily confirmed by presi- 
dential messages, by report after report on 
resources, welfare and planning, turned out 
by engineers, statisticians and specialists in 
economy and government. And the par- 


ticular proposals are crowned by a great 


national project for state and federal co- 
operation in providing assurance for the 
aged and unemployed. The whole nation 
is engaged in a quest for security for all 
men, women and children. 

Various names have been applied to this 
new configuration of things and efforts. 
President Hoover called it ‘‘associational.’’ 
The term ‘‘eooperative’’ has been used to 
characterize it. The Commission on the 
Social Studies found the word ‘‘ecollectiv- 
ism’’ appropriate. Over definitions it is 
not profitable to tarry long. The fact 
stands: We live in a society that is differ- 
entiated, integrated, centralized and inter- 
dependent in all its parts—a society in 
which government, representing the com- 
mon interest, assumes increasing responsi- 
bilities, along with farmers’ cooperatives, 
industrial corporations and labor organiza- 
tions, in holding economy together and 
making it work. Individuals remain. The 
virtues of intelligence and industry remain. 
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Individual responsibilities remain and will 
always remain. But without informed and 
efficient collective action, without the sub- 
ordination of personal ambitions and greed 
to common plans and purposes, Americans 
can not win security, can not safeguard 
natural resources, can not bring an econ- 
omy of abundance into full flower. This 
is not a theory, a mere supposition; it is 
the configuration of the cold and brutal 
facts amid which we flounder and blunder 
to-day in a search for security and the good 
life. 

With the facts, however, our thought has 
not yet entirely caught up, and this dis- 
erepancy makes for tension, distress and 
uncertainty. The old theory that security 
is the simple product of individual thrift 
and virtue no longer corresponds to the 
actualities of the social situation, to our 
knowledge of its stern mandates. And un- 
less we can bring our thought into harmony 
with established and stubborn facts, with 
emerging trends, American society can not 
be brought to the highest possible degree 
of economic efficiency. Nor can the forms 
of security required for decent living be 
attained. 

The task is conceded, but already voices 
are heard, telling us that the new adjust- 
ments and institutions can not be made by 
thought, knowledge and common efforts; 
that they must be made by brute power, 
supported by the sword. Already tones of 
thunder in Europe proclaim the death of 
democratic processes—government by pub- 
lie discussion, publie decision and public 
action, supported by the knowledge and 
resolve of citizens. 

Amid the crumbling structures of old 
practice and thought and emerging prac- 
tice and thought stand leaders in eduea- 
tion, responsible for the schools and the 
preparation of youth for the coming years. 
In the nature of things they represent a 
public or collective interest, as distin- 
guished from special and individual inter- 
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ests. Yet what are their immediate obliga- 
tions, if any? They may say, of course, 
that this crisis in economy and thought is 
not their concern, that they must not be 
involved in the tensions and conflicts of 
society, that they will close their eyes and 
ears to the turmoil of the world, that such 
great public documents as the report of 
President Hoover’s Committee on Recent 
Social Trends have no interest to them. 
They may say, ‘‘Let us go on undisturbed 
teaching Greek, Latin, mathematics, litera- 
ture, chemistry and history in the old way, 
without any reference to what is taking 
place in society or the nature of the social 
order in which children are to be graduated 
from the school.’’ Or, confronting the fact 
of a closely integrated society, they may 
say, ‘‘We believe that a return to the old 
order of 1850 is possible and that old theo- 
ries and knowledge may after all work very 
well again.’’ Or they may say, ‘‘We are 
pure scientists concerned with purveying 
facts and we are not concerned with the 
use of facts any more than the chemist is 
concerned whether one of his formulas is 
used to heal the sick or poison personal 
enemies.’’ These intellectual positions are 
possible—as long as society can afford and 
will pay salaries to educational leaders who 
hold to such views of their present respon- 
sibility. 

On the other hand, another position is 
possible for educational leaders. They may 
say, ‘‘It is our duty to give to pupils a pic- 
ture of contemporary society and its trends 
as realistic and accurate as knowledge can 
make it. Let us prepare boys and girls 
through information and training to take 
part in this order of things, to contribute 
to its smooth and efficient functioning, to 
supply the knowledge and enthusiasm re- 
quired to sustain the common interest, and 
to contribute abilities to the maintenance 
of the democratic processes of government 
and collective adjustments.’’ If the schools 
are after all to serve the society which sup- 
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ports them, this seems to be the only posi- 
tion open to the educational leader who js 
not indifferent and defeatist in thought 
and spirit. . 

Such a position, however, carries with it 
imperatives. What are they? First of all, 
is a clarification of thought and purpose, 
enlarging the mind and giving it firmness 
without harsh dogmatism, vision without 
hectic illusions and guidance without 
bigotry; wide and deep knowledge of so- 
cial development and contemporary social 
processes, including the history of culture; 
acquaintance with ideas and ideals now 
bidding for the loyalties of American citi- 
zens; a judicial spirit—the capacity to look 
around each particular issue, to listen to 
conflicting voices, even though their tones 
be hateful, and to weigh and balance evi- 
dence; a generous freedom of teaching, so 
that a realistic picture of American society, 
with its tensions and conflicts, may be 
squarely presented to students; a recogni- 
tion by each community of the fact that 
schools have functions to perform in this 
respect which transcend special and private 
interests; the judgment and wisdom that 
pay strict attention to strategy and tactics 
and never lose sight of grand objectives in 
personal or particular quarrels. These, to 
borrow from Shelley, are the seals of that 
firm assurance which bars the pit over de- 
struction’s strength. 

Suppose educational leadership, in com- 
mon with all leadership, fails at its task, 
what lies ahead of the republic? Glimpses 
of its fate are to be found in the monu- 
mental report of the Mississippi Valley 
Committee, prepared by competent men of 
science under the auspices of the United 
States Government. After making a mi- 
nute survey of the Mississippi basin, com- 
prising all or parts of thirty-one states, the 
committee presents an illustrative finding: 


If certain present day trends were to be pro- 
jected unaltered into the future, the map (of the 
Valley) would be a sorry one. 


We would be com- 
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elled to show increasingly larger stretches of once 
fertile lands stripped of their life-giving humus, 
rivers breaking forth in floods of increasing sever- 
ity as the denuded slopes permitted an ever swifter 
in off, industry and agriculture becoming ever 
more precarious, the life of the people on the land 
coming more and more disorganized, and a 
steady increase in farm tenancy and of economic 
dependency. Under such conditions local self-gov- 
ernment would be likely to break down, and under 
the spell of a dire and never-ending emergency, 
economie and political centralization would stead- 
ily inerease. The comparison of such a situation 
with the final days of the Roman Empire is not too 


far-fetched. 


This is not a vague declaration of sociol- 
ogy, social psychology, partisan philosophy 
or parlor communism. It is the cold, scien- 
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tifie and statistical verdict of engineers, for- 
esters and geographers, based on a study of 
indisputable and stubborn facts of earth 
and life. As one among the many great 
state papers of our time, dealing with the 
crisis in our economy and thought, it re- 
veals an inescapable phase of the present 
challenge to American leadership. It lays 
no iron mandate upon us, but it forecasts 
our destiny if leadership fails. The past is 
closed and ean not be recovered. It is for 
us, the living, to take up the work before 
us, and to meet the challenge of our time 
with the indomitable spirit and the inquir- 
ing mind which inspired and led the foun- 
ders of the American republic. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION BY RADIO 

THE establishment of a public radio broad- 
casting system to supplement, but not to sup- 
plant, the present private system has been 
recommended to the Federal Communications 
Commission by Dr. Arthur G. Crane, president 
of the University of Wyoming, speaking on be- 
half of the National Committee on Education 
by Radio, of which Tracy F. Tyler, 1201 16th 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., is seere- 
tary. 

The National Committee on Education by 
Radio is composed of representatives of the fol- 
lowing groups: the National Association of 
State Universities, the National Association of 
Educational Broadeasters, the National Catholic 
Edueation Association, the National University 
Education Assocation, the National University 
Association, the Jesuit Educational Association, 
the National Council of State Superintendents, 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The official text of the plan, as presented in 
outline form to the commission, follows: 


The people of the United States shall establish 
a broadcasting system to supplement but not to 
supplant the present private system, and to make 
available to American listeners programs free from 
advertising and presenting entertainment and in- 


formation to promote public welfare. Such sup- 
plemental public system should meet as far as 
practicable the following specifications: 

1. The management of such public broadcasting 
system, including the determination of program 
policies, shall be vested in a series of boards— 
national, regional and state—with suitable powers 
to insure service to both national and local needs. 
These boards should be nonpartisan, the members 
carefully selected from leaders active in fields of 
public welfare, such as agriculture, labor, music, 
drama, schools, religion, science, medicine, law, the 
arts and other civic interests. It is suggested that 
appointments to the national board and to the 
regional boards be made by the President of the 
United States, confirmed by the United States 
Senate, and to the state boards by the respective 
governors, in all cases the appointments to be 
from lists of eligible persons nominated by the 
supreme courts of the several states. 

2. The system shall be available for public busi 
ness, for public forums, for adult education, for 
broadeasts to schools, for public service by non- 
profit welfare agencies and for other general wel- 
fare broadcasts. 

3. Nonprofit welfare stations shall be assured the 
right of affiliation with the federal system. 

4. The system shall ultimately be extended to 
provide satisfactory coverage of the continental 
United States, including remote rural sections as 
well as more densely populated urban areas. 

5. The provision of funds and the allocation of 
suitable broadcasting channels necessary for the 
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effective operation of the system shall be made by 
the federal government. 

6. Recordings of programs of general significance 
shall be made and shall be available for broadcast- 
ing from nonprofit stations. 

to A shall be 
maintained by the publie boards to study the de- 
sires of the people, the preparation of programs, 
the technique of broadeasting and the results of 


continuous program of research 


the broadcasts. 


TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF THE 
BLIND 


CREATION of a complete course of study for 
persons who are engaged in or wish to prepare 
for the teaching of the blind and the visually 
handicapped is announced by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in cooperation with the 
New York Institute for the Education of the 
Blind. 

A complete curriculum, formulated by Teach- 
ers College and the New York Institute, affords 
properly qualified students an opportunity to 
pursue programs which will meet the New York 
State requirements for certification as teachers 
of the blind and of sight conservation classes, 
and to fulfil requirements of Teachers College 
for the degree of master of arts or of bachelor 
of science. 

A limited number of graduate scholarships 
and teaching fellowships are offered for the eom- 
ing year by the New York Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind. Teaching fellowships are 
open to all teachers of the blind in publie and 
private residential schools, sight eonservation 
classes and to workers with the blind and home 
teachers. 

Recipients are required to enroll for a full- 
time program, which includes specific courses at 
Teachers Columbia University, 
proctorial and teaching responsibility at the 
New York Institute. 

Application forms for both graduate scholar- 
ships and teaching fellowships may be obtained 
from Dr. Merle E. Frampton, of the New York 
Institute for the Edueation of the Blind. 

Applicants who have completed at least two 
years of college or professional work beyond 
the secondary school and have had at least two 
years of teaching or other appropriate profes- 
sional experience may be admitted to a cur- 
riculum leading to the degree of bachelor of 


College, and 


science. 
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Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, professor of health 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, points out that “the entire program of the 
individual student includes courses chosen wit) 
special reference to their contribution to classes 
of the blind and of sight conservation.” 


THE BOSTON CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 


IncorporaTiON of the Boston Center for 
Adult Edueation to develop activity which, it is 
declared, is winning for Boston national leader- 
ship in this field, was announced to-day by Pro- 
fessor Kirtley F. Mather, of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The new institution sueceeds the Twentieth 
Century Adult Education Center of Beacon Hill, 
which was established in 1933 by Professor 
Mather and Dorothy Hewitt, expert in adult 
education, under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Club. 

Its purpose, as set forth in the articles of 
ineorporation, is “to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for adult men and women in order that 
they may develop their individual capacities in 
a congenial environment under able leadership 
and thus be enabled to contribute more effeec- 
tively to the betterment of the social order.” 

Professor Mather, who is president of the 
eenter’s Board of Directors, said: 


The aim is to make the acquisition of knowledge 
and skill attractive to adults and to conduct an 
adult educational center so that lives may be en- 
riched. The center will provide instruction in the 
arts and sciences, foster and promote the adult 
study of social and economic relationships and fur- 
nish advice and guidance to adults on problems of 
education. 

Each year the center expects to offer three terms 
of courses for ten weeks each, meeting once a week 
in the evening or late afternoon. The variety of 
subjects, including many of the creative arts, will 
be enlarged as soon as facilities and funds permit. 
Our purpose is to become increasingly useful in 
the community and to reach more and more people 
who would like to make constructive use of their 
leisure. 


The incorporators of the center are: 


Dr. Mather, who is also president of the Adult 
Education Council of Greater Boston and of the 
Twentieth Century Club as well as director of the 
Harvard Summer School and professor of geology 
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, Harvard; Miss Hewitt, director of the center, 
n the past has been associated with Harvard 
iiversity and the University of Pennsylvania; 
George W. Coleman, president of Babson Institute ; 
\lfrieda Mosher, member of the staff of the Inter- 
national Institute of Boston; Professor George M. 
Sneath, of Boston University, vice-president of the 
‘wentieth Century Club; Daniel Bloomfield, mana- 
ver of the Retail Trade Board of the Boston Cham- 
r of Commerce; P. A, O’Connell, president of 
I. Slattery Company. 


The Board of Directors includes: 


Dr. Mather; Dr. Coleman; Miss Mosher; Pro- 
fessor Sneath; Miss Hewitt; Bancroft Beatley, 
president of Simmons College; Alfred V. Bliss, 
secretary of the Congregational Society; Mr. 
Bloomfield; Matthew W. Bullock, Boston lawyer; 
Mrs. Elsie K. Chamberlain, founder and head of 

Chamberlain School of Decoration; Florence 
D. Chapin, teacher in adult education; George C. 
Greener, director of the North Bennett Street In- 
dustrial School; Orville S. Poland, Boston lawyer ; 
John J, Mahoney, professor at Boston University ; 
Alton L, Miller, Boston lawyer; David K. Niles, 
director of Ford Hall; Mr. O’Connell; George E. 
Roewer, Boston labor lawyer; B. M. Selekman, 
director of the Associated Jewish Philanthropies; 
Alfred D. Sheffield, professor at Wellesley Col- 
lege; Mrs. Somers H. Sturgis, member of the Rad- 
cliffe Appointment Bureau; George Tupper, head 
of the Japan Society; Ambrose Warren, science 
instructor in Dorchester High School for Boys, and 
Robert Watt, secretary of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue fourth annual Mid-West Institute of 
International Relations will be held at North- 
western University beginning on June 24 and 
closing on July 5. Leetures on the economic 
aspects of contemporary international problems 
will be given by Harold G. Moulton, president 
of The Brookings Institution. Sidney B. Fay, 
professor of history at Harvard University, will 
give a series of seven lectures upon the historical 
backgrounds of eurrent international problems. 
The problems of the Orient and the Far East 
will be diseussed by George H. Blakeslee, pro- 
lessor of history at Clark University. Monopoly 
at home and abroad will be considered by Frank 
A. Fetter, professor of economies in Princeton 
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University. The present international credit 
situation will be treated by Ray B. Westerfield, 
professor of political economy at Yale Univer- 
sity. The psychology of nationality will be dis- 
cussed by Floyd H. Allport, professor of social 
psychology at Harvard University. 

In addition to these guest lecturers, members 
of the staff in the Social Science Division of 
Northwestern University will discuss topies of 
pressing international importance falling within 
their special fields: Professor Paul Haensel, for- 
merly professor of economies in the University 
of Moseow and formerly director of the Im- 
perial Bank of Russia and consultant of the 
Commissariat of Finance of the U. 8S. S. R. 
from 1921 to 1928, will discuss nationalities in 
Soviet Russia. Professor William Montgomery 
McGovern, explorer and author, will eonsider 
problems surrounding self-determination. Pro- 
fessor Ikuo Oyama, formerly professor of polit- 
ical economy in Waseda University, will discuss 
the Japanese problems. 

Northwestern University Summer Session has 
arranged a special intensive two-weeks course on 
international relations, to be given during the 
period that the Mid-West Institute is in progress. 
This course will oceupy the entire time of the 
student, and will bear two semester-hours of 
credit. Those who register for it will attend the 
lectures of the Mid-West Institute, and in addi- 
tion will study with Kenneth W. Colegrove, pro- 
fessor of political science, who will attempt to 
correlate the materials of these lectures and to 
integrate the subject-matter through his own lec- 
tures and through additional library readings. 

It is the belief of those instituting the course 
that in addition to the necessary emotional un- 
derstanding between peoples there must also be 
a sound intellectual understanding of mutual 
problems. This latter function devolves upon 
the major universities of this country, and 
Northwestern University is making a serious ef- 
fort to offer its students this summer an inten- 
sive study of present international relations. 


INSTITUTE OF STATE AND LOCAL 
AFFAIRS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ALABAMA 


AN Institute of State and Local Affairs will 
be held at the University of Alabama from June 
26 to June 28, immediately following the State 
Edueation Conference. 











(2 

As the program now stands there are to be 
seven general sessions of the institute, the first 
being held on Wednesday, June 26, at 8p. M. On 
Thursday and Friday, June 27 and 28, there are 
to be three general sessions, to be held at 11 
A. M., 4p. M. and 8 P. M., respectively. 

Dr. John R. MecLure, director of the summer 
school, announces that the regular institute pro- 
gram for 1935 will deal primarily with impor- 
tant problems of county government in Alabama 
and certain pressing social and economic ques- 
tions which are involved. It is pointed out that 
many of the outstanding authorities in govern- 
ment and other social fields state that county 
that 
America which now stands in the greatest need 


government is phase of government in 
of modernization. 

One important exception to the general pro- 
gram has been indicated. It is planned to close 
the institute on Friday evening, June 28, with 
an open forum on the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. Each 
side of the issue will be presented by a well- 
known citizen, after which the question will be 
thrown open to general discussion from the 
floor. 

The Institute of State and Local Affairs will 
by no means exclude diseussions of national and 
international problems, but the major emphasis 
will be given to problems of the state, which 
ean be dealt with through state and local-effort. 
The Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs is 
the first organization officially to become a 
sponsoring group for the institute. 

Ample accommodations will be available. 
Those expecting attendance are being requested 
to make advanced reservations with the summer 


school. 


THE DENVER CONFERENCE OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Tue week of June 24-29 is announced by the 

American Library Association as the time of its 

fifty-seventh annual conference to be held in 

Denver, Colorado. 

Two thousand or more librarians, library 
trustees and other friends of reading are ex- 
pected to participate in nearly one hundred 
meetings scheduled during the six-day period. 
They will be weleomed to Denver at the first 
general session by Frederick M. Hunter, chan- 
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cellor of the University of Denver, and George 
Norlin, president of the University of Colorado. 

“Looking at Ourselves” is the theme of the 
conference reflecting the interest of the presi- 
dent of the association, Charles H. Compton, of 
the St. Louis Publie Library, in problems per 
taining to the status of library personnel. 

Other general sessions’ speakers will be John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Eduea- 
tion, who will diseuss “Public Forums and Li 
braries”; Robert M. Lester, secretary of the 
Carnegie Corporation, speaking on “Libraries 
and Librarians from the Side of the Road”: 
Osear L. Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, and Rufus Bernhard von KleinSmid, 
president of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, whose subjects are still to be announced. 

Two sessions will be held of the council, the 
poliey-forming body of the association, at which 
an important topic of discussion will be “Federa| 
Relations.” “State Leadership and Responsi- 
bility in Library Development” will be given 
special consideration by library trustees. _Li- 
brary planning, budget campaigns and govern- 
ment relations will occupy the attention of ad- 
ministrators. The “New Deal” from the agri- 
cultural standpoint will be diseussed by mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Libraries Section. 
Other meetings will be devoted to problems of 
book selection, young people’s reading, profes 
sional training, public documents, library build- 
ings, gifts and bequests to libraries, reading for 
hospital patients, readers’ advisory service in 
adult education and special services by business 
libraries. 

Two centennial celebrations will be held. On 
June 25, a Friends of the Library luncheon will 
observe the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Andrew Carnegie and on June 26 there 
will be a dinner for children’s librarians to com- 
memorate the founding one hundred years ago 
of the first free library for children at West 
Cambridge (now Arlington), Massachusetts. 

Denver citizens will join with the association 
in honoring Andrew Carnegie, Colorado library 
donors and other laymen active in promoting 
reading privileges, at the Friends of the Library 
luncheon. Speakers will include former United 
States Senator Lawrence C. Phipps, one-time 
business associate of Andrew Carnegie; Edwin 
C. Johnson, governor of Colorado; Frederick 
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\M. Hunter, chancellor of the University of Den- 
ver; President Compton, of the American Li- 
brary Association, and James T. Gerould, libra- 

+ Princeton University, who will preside. 
Oficial governors’ delegates will attend to repre- 
sent library interests in various states. 

The dinner to celebrate the founding of the 
frst children’s free library will follow the annual 
award of the John Newbery Medal by the See- 

n for Library Work with Children, for the 
most distinguished children’s book of the year 
selected by librarians. 

It was in 1835 that the small community of 
West Cambridge, Massachusetts, received a be- 
quest of a hundred dollars from Ebenezer 
Learned to establish a juvenile library. The 
will specified that selectmen, ministers and physi- 
cians were to receive the money and buy such 
books “as will best promote useful knowledge 
and the Christian virtues among the inhabitants 
of the town who are scholars, or by usage have 
a right to attend as scholars in their primary 
schools.” Jonathan Dexter was appointed li- 
brarian. 

In commemorating this first juvenile library, 
children’s librarians will contrast the reading 
activities for children in those early days with 
those of to-day when the distribution of books 
to children from the publie libraries of the 
United States is estimated to be one hundred 
million; when open shelves make books easily 
accessible to small hands; when trained libra- 
rians guide the reading tastes of growing minds; 
when story-telling hours and beautifully written 
and illustrated books attract youthful readers by 
the hundreds of thousands to the public libraries 
of the country. 

On June 25 a list of the best religious books 
of the year will be announced by the librarians 
of the Religious Books Section. 

Among the affiliated national organizations 
holding annual meetings during the conference 
are the American Association of Law Libraries, 
the Bibliographical Society of America, the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries and the 
League of Library Commissions. State groups 
holding annual meetings at the same time are 
the Colorado Library Association, the Kansas 
Library Association and the Wyoming Library 
Association. 
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THE RESIGNATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 


AT a special meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Lehigh University, held on May 22 in New 
York, the resignation of President Charles Russ 
Richards, offered by him because of protracted 
ill-health, was regretfully accepted to take effect 
at the end of the present fiscal year, on August 
31. Unless a successor is appointed prior to the 
fall opening of college, the university will earry 
on under its present administrative staff under 
the direction of the Administrative Committee of 
the Board of Trustees. President Richards has 
been in poor health for the past year and desired 
to present his resignation several months ago, 
but was persuaded to postpone action until the 
end of the academic year. 

Dr. Richards suffered a severe heart attack in 
August, 1934, which confined him to his home 
for several months. He has fought his way 
back to comparatively good health and con- 
quered the serious aspect of his illness. But his 
convalescence has been long and tedious and in 
the judgment of his physician, it would be 
hazardous for him to assume fully the arduous 
duties of the presidency. Therefore, with the 
welfare of the university uppermost in his 
mind, Dr. Richards has insisted that the board 
permit him to step aside, rather than run the 
risk of allowing the university to feel the lack 
of vigorous leadership. 

Charles Russ Richards was born at Clarks- 
hill, Ind., on March 23, 1871. He was gradu- 
ated from Purdue University in 1890 with the 
degree of bachelor of mechanical engineering, in 
1891. He received honorary degrees in science 
and in engineering from the University of Ne- 
braska, Cornell University and Purdue. In 1892 
he joined the faculty of the University of Ne- 
braska, becoming professor of mechanical engi- 
neering and later dean of the College of Engi- 
neering. In 1911, he was called to the Univer- 
sity of Illinois as professor of mechanical engi- 
neering and in 1917 became dean of the College 
of Engineering and director of the Engineering 
Experiment Station. In 1922 he was inducted 
into the presidency of Lehigh University. 

During President Richards’s ineumbeney at 
Lehigh the student body and the faculty have 
increased in numbers about 50 per cent. The 
value of the plant and equipment has doubled 
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and the endowment funds of the university have 


more than doubled. Educational progress in- 
cludes the establishment of the Lehigh Institute 
of Research and the stimulation of scholarly 
work by members of the faculty. During the 
years of the depression Dr. Richards managed 


and conserved the income of the university so 
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that no reduction in the scale of faculty salaries 
was necessary. Each year closed with an 
ating surplus. 

A committee of the Board of Trustees has heen 
appointed by Eugene G. Grace, president of the 
board, to undertake a search for a successor to 
Dr. Richards. 


Oper- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. H. A. S. Worruey, professor of educa- 
tion at University College, Nottingham, England, 
has been appointed principal of the college, in 
succession to the late Hugh Stewart, who died 


suddenly while on a visit to New Zealand. 


Dr. Murray A. BarrLert, since 1919 presi- 
dent of Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., and of 
William Smith College, the coordinate institu- 
tion for women, has presented his resignation to 


take effect on June 1. 


Dr. IH. RaAnpotpH Py Le has been made presi- 
dent of William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Dr. B. F. Andrews, of Evanston, 
who for the past year has been acting president. 


He succeeds 


Dr. Hereert Spencer Roprnson, formerly 
affiliated with the Johns Hopkins University, 
Bucknell the University of 
Maine, has been elected president of the College 
of Paterson, N. J., and head of the department 
President Robinson holds degrees 


University and 


of English. 
from New York University, Columbia University 
and the University of Cambridge, England. At 
the same meeting the Board of Trustees elected 
four new members: Dr. Herman Harrell Horne, 
professor of the history of education and of the 
history of philosophy at New York University; 
Dr. Paul Rankov Radosavljevich, professor of 
experimental education at New York University; 
Dr. Stephen G. Rich, and James F. Morton, 
curator of the Paterson Museum. Dr. Rich was 
elected chairman of the board. 


At the University of Chicago Dr. William H. 
Taliaferro, head of the department of hygiene 
and bacteriology, has been appointed dean of the 
Division of the Biological Sciences, effective on 
July 1, and Professor Richard P. McKeon has 
been appointed dean of the Division of the Hu- 
manities, effective on October 1. Dr. Taliaferro 
suceeeds Dr. Frank R. Lillie, and Dr. McKeon 


succeeds Dr. Gordon Jennings Laing, both of 
whom will reach the retirement age of sixty-five 
years at the close of the present academic year. 


Dr. Ewen M. MacEwen, professor of anat- 
omy and head of the department at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has been appointed dean of the 
College of Medicine. Since the retirement of 
Dr. Henry 8. Houghton, who resigned as dean 
in 1932 to go to the University of Chicago, the 
affairs of the college have been in charge of an 
interim committee composed of Dr. John T, 
McClintock, Dr. Howard L. Beye and Dr. 
Everett D. Plass. 


Dr. CuaRues A. Bearp, formerly professor of 
history at Columbia University, was elected pres- 
ident of the American Association for Adult 
Edueation at the annual meeting held in Mil- 
waukee from May 20 to 22. Other officers 
elected are: Vice-presidents, Harvey N. Davis, 
Alain Locke, William A. Neilson, Mathew S. 
Dudgeon, John W. Studebaker, Remsen dub. 
Bird; Chairman, James E. Russell; Vice-chair 
man, Everett Dean Martin; Secretary, Jennie M. 
Flexner; Treasurer, Harold Stonier. 


A DINNER was given on May 18 in honor o! 
James P. C. Southall, professor of physics 
at Columbia University and since 1914 director 
of professional courses in optometry, and of 
Professor Frederic A. Woll, director of the de- 
partment of hygiene of the College of the City 
of New York, associate at Columbia University 
and member of the N. Y. State Board of Op- 
tometry, in celebration of the establishment in 
1914 of courses in optometry at the university. 
Dr. Harlan H. Horner, assistant commissioner 
of higher education of New York, and Dr. 
Charles B. Heisler, director of professional edu- 
cation in the state, were the principal speakers. 


KirKLAaNnp House, Harvard University, enter- 
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tained at dinner, on May 15, Professor Walter 
k. Clark, who has been appointed master of that 
house to sueceed Professor E. A. Whitney. The 
atter, beeause of poor health, will retire from 
the mastership at the end of the eurrent aca- 
demie year. Professor Whitney presided at the 

WILLIAM JANSEN, who was recently elected an 
assistant superintendent of the schools of New 
York City, was the guest of honor at a luncheon 
civen on May 24. The speakers included Ralph 
R. McKee, member of the Board of Education; 
Superintendent of Schools Harold G. Campbell ; 
Associate Superintendent John 8. Roberts; Dr. 
Eugene Colligan, president of Hunter College; 
Superintendent Stephen F. Bayne; Assistant 
Superintendent Lucille Nicol; Dr. Leon Gold- 
rich, director of the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
and Dr. James A. Hamilton, formerly Secretary 
of State of New York. 

A TESTIMONIAL dinner was given recently to 
Dr. Hiram Austin Tuttle by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Polytechnie Country Day School of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. Tuttle, head of the Latin 
department, has been a teacher in the school for 
forty years. Edmund W. Butler, ’09, president 
of the association, presided at exercises held in 
the school chapel prior to the dinner and pre- 
sented Dr. Tuttle with a testimonial. 


For his achievements as a historian, Professor 
Arthur M. Sehlesinger, of Harvard University, 
will receive the Joseph Sullivant Medal at the 
Ohio State University’s commencement on June 
10. The medal is given once in five years to an 
Ohio State alumnus who has done “a really 
notable piece of work in either the liberal, the 
line or the mechanical arts, the pure or applied 
sciences, including the various branches of engi- 
It is of gold and has a value of $200. 
The medal was made possible by a gift in 1920 
from the late Thomas C. Mendenhall, member of 
the first faculty and president of the university, 
as a memorial to Joseph Sullivant, “who, as a 
member of the first board of trustees, was more 
influential in determining the character and fu- 
ture of the university, at the most critical period 
of its history, than any other person.” 


neering.” 


Tue Langley Medal for Aerodromies has been 
awarded to Dr. Joseph S. Ames, retiring presi- 
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dent of the Johns Hopkins University and echair- 
man of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. The presentation was made by 
Charles E. Hughes, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, in accordance with a vote 
of the board of regents last January. The cita- 
tion states, “in recognition of the surpassing im- 
provement of the performance, efficiency and 
safety of American aircraft resulting from the 
fundamental scientific researches conducted by 
the National 
nauties under the leadership of Dr. Ames.” 


Advisory Committee for Aero- 


Dr. Jacop GouLpD ScHurMAN, formerly presi- 
dent of Cornell University and later United 
States ambassador to Germany, celebrated his 
eighty-first birthday on May 22. 


THE degree of doctor of humane letters was 
conferred at the joint commencement of Hobart 
College and William Smith College on Dr. Wil- 
liam Mather Lewis, president of Lafayette Col- 
lege. Dr. Lewis: gave the principal address, 
speaking on the present political situation. 


Pau.t L. BANFIELD, principal of the Landon 
School for Boys, Edgemoor, Md., will receive an 
honorary degree of master of arts from St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, at its annual com- 
mencement exercises on June 5. The degree is 
conferred in recognition of “notable suecess” as 
principal of a secondary school. 


THE resignation of Dr. Willard L. Thorp, pro- 
fessor of economies at Amherst College from 
1927 to 1933, has been accepted by President 
Stanley King. Due to official duties at Wash- 
ington, where he has been engaged in the Roose- 
velt administration for the past two years, Dr. 
Thorp has decided to take up permanent resi- 
dence there. 


Proressor WILLIAM H. Sreap, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who for two years has served 
as associate director of the United States Em- 
ployment Service in Washington under an ar- 
rangement whereby he was on leave from the 
university, has definitely severed his connection 
with the university to devote his time to work in 
Washington. 


Dr. SvernBJORN JOHNSON, professor of law 
at the University of Illinois, has been appointed 
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director of the National Emergency Council for 
the State of Illinois. 


Dr. Grace Apport, professor of public wel- 
fare administration in the School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Walton Hamilton, professor of 
economics in the Yale Law School, are the U. S. 
representatives on the American 
Labor Confer- 


Government 
delegation to the International 


ence to be held in Geneva from June 4 to 21. 


THE Unionist Associations of the four Seot- 
tish universities have, by a unanimous vote in 
each John Graham 
Kerr, F.R.S., since 1902 Regius professor of 


case, adopted Professor 
zoology in the University of Glasgow, as Na- 
Unionist candidate for the impending 
vacancy in the Parliamentary representation of 
the Scottish universities resulting from the ap- 
pointment of John Buchan as Governor General 


tional 


of Canada. 


Dr. VANNEVAR BUSH, vice-president and dean 
of engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will deliver on June 7 the com- 
mencement address at Simmons College. 


Dr. STanLEY K1naG, president of Amherst Col- 
lege and chairman of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on the Stabilization of Employment, 
made the principal address at the graduation 
ceremonies on May 30 of the Cornell University 
Law School. 


THE commencement address at the University 
of Maine will be delivered on June 19 by Dr. 
Carleton Wellesley Stanley, president of Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, N. S. 

Dr, FRANK P. GRAVES, commissioner of edu- 
eation and president of the University of the 
State of New York, will be the speaker on June 
5 at the seventy-fifth annual commencement of 
the New York Homeopathie Medical College and 
Flower Hospital. 


Dr. Guy Stanton Forp, professor of history 
and dean of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will deliver the principal ad- 
dress at the seventy-fourth commencement of 
Washington University, St. Louis, on June 11. 

Tue Winona State Teachers College is cele- 
brating its seventy-fifth anniversary, the pro- 
gram culminating in special exercises during 
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commencement week. The anniversary speaker 
will be President Lotus D. Coffman, of the Unj- 
versity of Minnesota. Dr. Coffman will also 
deliver the commencement address at North. 
western University on June 15. 


Dr. James F.. Recorp, from 1899 until his 
retirement in 1934 as president emeritus, presi- 
dent of Pikeville Junior College, Pikeville, Ky., 
died on May 26. He was seventy-four years old, 


Dr. WituiAM E. Smyser, dean of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University from 1917 to 1934, died on 
May 24 at sixty-eight years of age. 


Dr. JosePpH Stump, president of Northwestern 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, died on May 24. He was sixty-nine 
years old. 


THE Rev. Dr. Herman D. KRAkEx1na, formerly 
president of the Wagner Memorial Lutheran (ol. 
lege on Staten Island, died on May 19 at the age 
of eighty-two years. 


THE Rev. Dr. Marruew Louis Fortier, S.J., 
from 1917 to 1919 dean of the Graduate School 
of Fordham University, died on May 22 at the 
age of sixty-six years. 


Dr. Mary SHERWOOD, medical director of the 
Bryn Mawr School for Girls in Baltimore, or- 
ganizer and formerly director of the Municipal 
Bureau of Child Welfare, Baltimore, died on 
May 24. Dr. Sherwood was seventy-nine years 
old. 


Miss Eminy M. Kemper, who was a teacher in 
the schools of Newark, N. J., for fifty-two years, 
died on May 20, at the age of seventy-six years. 


THE “Forum Hour” of the radio broadeast- 
ing Station WOR was devoted on May 26 toa 
memorial to Jane Addams. The speakers were 
Gerard Swope, president of the General Elec- 
trie Company; John Dewey, emeritus professor 
of philosophy at Columbia University; Kathe- 
rine Devereux Blake and Mrs, Mary K. Simkho- 
viteh, director of Greenwich House. 


A CONFERENCE on Canadian-American affairs 
will be held from June 17 to 22 at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. The discussion will 
supplement a survey carried on for the last two 
years by an international group of about sev- 
enty college professors, directed by Dr. James 
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T. Shotwell, of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The chief speakers will in- 
clude the Right Hon. Robert Laird Borden, for- 
merly Prime Minister of Canada, and Elihu 
Root. They will be guests of honor at a lunch- 
eon on June 19. Tariffs, migration of industry 
and capital movements will be discussed on June 
18. Transportation will be the topic for June 20. 
Dean P. E. Corbett, of MeGill University, will 
preside over the political discussion group on 
June 21. The publie opinion group will also 
meet on June 21. A eonference on education on 
June 22 will be under the leadership of Dr. 
George F. Zook, director of the American Coun- 
cil on Edueation. Judge E. O. Sykes, chairman 
of the broadeast division of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, will be chairman of 
the conference on radio on June 19. 


Av Purdue University on May 17 and 18 there 
was held a conference for those teaching chem- 
istry in the high schools of Indiana. The pro- 
gram was arranged by the Purdue department 
of chemistry in response to requests from the 
high-school teachers, and consisted of talks by 
members of the department and a symposium 
dealing with the aims, subject-matter, methods of 
teaching and methods of measuring achievement, 
as pertaining to chemistry in the high schools of 
Indiana. At the conclusion of the regular pro- 
gram an organization was formed by the teach- 
ers from the high schools. Officers elected were: 
Frank B. Wade, of Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis, president; C. O. Pauley, of Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., vice-president; Miss June Ossen- 
berg, of Martinsville, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 
It was voted to hold a similar meeting at the 
university in May, 1936. 


Tue General Education Board has voted to the 
Progressive Education Association a grant of 
$105,000 for the evaluation program of the Com- 
mittee on Reeords and Reports of the Commis- 
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sion on the Relation of Secondary School and 
College. 

DarTMOUTH COLLEGE will receive a bequest 
estimated to be more than $700,000 by the will 
of Emil Bommer. The will directs that the fund 
be used for the education of “persons of the male 
sex only” and that none of the principal or in- 
come is to be used for instruction in the so-called 
“dead languages.” 


A LETTER addressed to President Hutchins, 
of the University of Chicago, and signed by 
the trustees of the Rosenwald Family Asso- 
ciation, reads as follows: “We are impressed 
by your liberal and courageous stand in be- 
half of academic freedom. 
that intelligent exploration of all subjects is 
the duty of a university and the best defense 


We agree with you 


of the nation against reaction on the one hand 
and revolution on the other. Our association 
has not, as yet, received its bequest under the 
will of Mr. Julius Rosenwald. We are unable, 
therefore, to express our confidence in your ad- 
ministration as we should like to do. It is our 
present intention to make the University of 
Chicago one of three principal beneficiaries as 
soon as we are in a position to do so. As a 
token of our appreciation of your efforts and 
your accomplishments we are enclosing at this 
time our check for $10,000.” 


A WIRELESS dispatch to the New York Times 
states that rules promulgated by the German 
Minister of Education mean in practice that stu- 
dents will not enter the universities until the age 
of twenty-one. The situation has been brought 
about by the requirement of a year of labor 
service and a year in the army, combined with 
the order that the first year of every university 
class be devoted primarily to “racial biology.” 
The dispatch states, “The candidate for a univer- 
sity degree will accordingly enter the university 
at the age of twenty-one and will start his gen- 
uine academic work a year later.” 


DISCUSSION 


WHO PAYS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF 
STUDENT LOAN FUNDS? 

WHEN institutional budgets are thrown under 

pressures such as have existed during the past 





few years, it is inevitable that administrative 
officers will seek so far as they may to make 
“supplementary” activities pay their own way. 
The cost of administering student loan funds is 
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not large, but is nevertheless an item, and has 
accordingly been subjected to serutiny recently 
at various institutions. 

The largest student loan funds in the country 
are, generally speaking, of two kinds. There 
are the great foundations provided by gift or 
bequest, sometimes for students in a single insti- 
tution, often for students in a defined area or at 
large, for student loans of a specified character. 
These are self-administered and maintained, and 
there is ordinarily no institutional cost connected 
with them beyond such administrative time as is 
required for passing on applications, when this 
is asked for, facilitating collections, and the like. 
The second type is that common in the private 
or endowed institutions where loan funds have 
been established by alumni or other gifts, or set 
aside from institutional funds, primarily to assist 
deserving but impecunious students toward pay- 
ing tuition fees. At some institutions of this 
class the student gives a note for unpaid or de- 
ferred tuition, which means in effect that the 
institution has made him a loan, although no 
money has actually passed. In this situation the 
administration of loans, whether of cash from a 
fund set up for the purpose or created merely 
by accepting notes in lieu of cash payment of 
tuition, the transaction is so plainly a part of 
the process of fee-collecting that the administra- 
tion of such loans is obviously a legitimate func- 
tion of the institutional business office. 

The state colleges and universities, however, 
face a different problem. Their fees are rela- 
tively small. In some of them provision is made 
for instalment payments through a single term. 
None, however, so far as the writer is aware, 
loan institutional funds for fee-payment or 
accept notes as deferred payments. All, or 
nearly all, have received from time to time gifts 
of funds to be loaned to needy students. These 
are commonly administered as trust funds sub- 
ject to the terms of the gifts. These funds are 
often limited as to use, that is, are designated 
for the benefit of seniors or of freshmen or of 
students in a specified college or department. 
They are loaned at a specified rate of interest. 
There are cases in which it is required that when 
the accumulation of principal and interest 
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reaches a certain amount the entire sum is to be 
devoted to a designated purpose, such as the 
erection of a class memorial. In many instances, 
of course, there are no specifications beyond the 
requirement that the gift be used at the discretion 
of the institutional authorities as a loan fund for 
students. And in a few it seems that funds were 
given, or solicited, with the understanding, not 
always specified in formal terms, that the entire 
sum, principal and interest, would be loaned to 
students without deduction for costs of any kind, 
except, of course, for losses or collection costs 
on “bad loans,” charges which are exceedingly 
rare with well-managed funds. 

The cost of administering such funds includes 
that of a portion of the administrative time of 
certain officials, particularly those who pass upon 
applications for loans and renewals, and those 
who bear the responsibility for seeing that col- 
lections are properly made. The rest of the 
expense is for whatever clerical, bookkeeping 
and stenographie services are required, and for 
stationery and postage. No institution, so far 
as the writer is aware, attempts to charge the 
services of administrative officers to loan funds. 
These are given necessarily and willingly in the 
service of student welfare, whether the loan is 
made from a fund administered by the institu- 
tion itself or from that of one of the many inde- 
pendent agencies loaning to students. The direct 
cost of handling the funds is the item which has 
been subjected to administrative scrutiny. 

In an effort to ascertain what the present 
practice is among state institutions with respect 
to covering this expense, an inquiry was recently 
sent by Mr. J. Orville Lindstrom, business man- 
ager of the University of Oregon, to the follow- 
ing institutions in the Middle West and West: 
the universities of Minnesota, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Montana, Idaho, California 
and Washington, and the State College of Wash- 
ington. Nine of these responded. Their replies, 
together with similar information from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and Oregon State College, are 
here summarized. It is recognized that this rep- 
resents only a sampling of the institutions of 
this class, but it is believed that because of their 
distribution and because they are regarded as 
leading institutions in their respective areas, tle 
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returns constitute a reasonably accurate measure 
f the practice in this regard by state colleges 
and universities in the western United States. 
Institutions were asked the amount of loan 
fund principal administered, the approximate 
cost of administering loan funds, exclusive of 
faculty administration, the approximate number 
of loans and extensions made during the previous 
year, and whether or not expenses of administer- 
ing the loan funds were paid from institutional 
funds or charged against the earnings of the 
loan funds themselves. Loan fund principals 
reported ranged from $323,332.99 to $7,797.25, 
the median at $59,894.00. Estimated expense of 
direct administration (not always given) ranged 
from $4,500 to $128.01 with the median at 
$1,400.00. It is interesting that in both the 
University of Oregon is the median institution 
group. All but two paid expenses of 
direct administration from the general funds of 
the institution. These made deductions for cost 
of administration from loan fund earnings. In 
one of these the cost during the past year was 
stated as $128.01. This was explained as ecover- 
ing a small monthly eharge for stenographic 
and miscellaneous office supplies, and 


In the 


work 


plainly covered no accounting or clerical costs. 


At the other the expense was stated as $2,040.48. 
At this institution 700 loans and extensions were 
made in administering a fund amounting to 
approximately $65,000. 

It is evident that in most of these colleges and 
universities the eost of administering loan funds 
is not large, is assumed to be a responsibility of 
the institution, and that the funds themselves 
are regarded as trusts to be administered without 
deduction from either principal or interest. In 
other words, in ten out of twelve institutions the 
entire interest earnings are allowed to accumu- 
late to cover possible losses of principal and to 
increase the principal itself, and in the remaining 
two the deductions made are relatively small. 


Kari W. ONTHANK 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


IS IT “MISGUIDED PATRIOTISM”? 

Or late, the epithets “professional patriot” 
and “Red-baiter” have been flung liberally at 
almost every one who dares suspect teachers or 
others of disloyalty to their government. Edueca- 
tional periodicals, in the name of “academic free- 
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dom,” have bitterly opposed any attempt to 
exact a loyalty oath from instructors, and firmly 
set themselves against those who are fighting 
certain student organizations strongly suspected 
of radieal leanings. 

Perhaps a few facts from the other side will 
do no harm. Patriotie organizations realize that 
there are forces at work in the schools, as else- 
where, that are insidiously undermining the con- 
fidence of children in their government. Teach- 
ers have been guilty of subversive indoctrination 
of their classes—teachers paid by the very gov- 
ernment which they would have overthrown. In 
high sehools and eolleges, such groups as the 
Communist National Student League and various 
“peace” organizations have been at work, gain- 
ing converts to the Red cause. 

Realizing these things, the truly American 
forces are taking steps to eradicate the un-Ameri- 
can ones. One of the most important moves in 
this campaign has been the loyalty pledge, intro- 
duced in various legislatures, and furiously 
fought by the so-called “liberals.” 

Just what is so obnoxious about being asked 
to take an oath of allegiance to the constitution 
and government of the United States and of the 
state wherein the instructor resides? Surely 
those teachers who are loyal to America ean not 
object. As for the others, it would be well to 
inquire whether a teacher, who is supported by 
the taxpayers and thus by the government, and 
who advoeates its overthrow, is not far too much 
an ingrate to remain on the public payroll. 
Certainly we have the right to defend ourselves 
against our enemies, by eliminating them from 
the publie schools! ‘He who loves not his coun- 
try can love nothing.” 

The educational liberals and radicals also sane- 
tion the activities of the National Student League 
and the American League Against War and 
Fascism, to give two typical examples, in the 
schools. Voluminous amounts of unimpeachable 
evidence have been produced to prove them com- 
munistic. The Student Review, official organ of 
the National Student League, has repeatedly 
made subversive statements, while league mem- 
bers have engineered student strikes and demon- 
strations in behalf of radical causes, and aided 
the forces of lawlessness in Cuba during the 
uprisings of some months ago. 

The N. S. L.’s bedfellow, the League Against 
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War Fascism, masquerading under the 


euphemism of a “peace group,” has often lent 


and 


its assistance to the Communists, and is, in fact, 
largely controlled by the Reds. Many resolu- 
tions praising the policies of the Soviet Union 
have been adopted by this league; and a widely 
circulated piece of its propaganda tells the 
reader that Russia has removed the “basic cause 
of war” (monopolistic capitalism) and is pur- 
suing “a positive and vigorous peace policy.” 
All the radical pacifists neglect to mention 
that their beloved Soviet Union has the largest 
army in the world, nearly 6,000,000 men, and 
that she is preparing for war as frenziedly as 
any other nation. The friends of the U.S. S. R. 
who oppose the R. O. T. C. and the Civilian Con- 
servation that Russia enforces 
compulsory military training for large sections 
of her youth, that children in Soviet schools are 


Corps forget 


taught to be zealous patriots and to love the 
Red Army, and that the Soviet has concentration 
camps no less obnoxious than those of Germany 
or any other nation. (If the reader doubts these 
statements, let him read “Russia’s Iron Age,” a 
history of the Red régime, by William H. Cham- 
berlain, for twelve years a newspaper corre- 
spondent in the Soviet Union, and recognized 
authority on the subject.) 

This brings us to another point: The “lib- 
erals” would permit revolutionaries to advocate 
forcible institution of a government like the 
Soviet’s, on the plea of “free speech for every- 
body.” It doesn’t occur to them that there is 
no free speech whatever in the Soviet Union, nor 
freedom of the press or of ballot. Any subver- 
sive utterances in bolshevik territory would mean 
speedy exile or the firing squad. This is not 
Red-baiting fanaticism, for most authorities on 


THE CINCINNATI SEMINAR PLAN?! 

Tue faculty of the Teachers College of the 
University of Cincinnati, in seeking to develop 
teachers competent to meet the demands made 
upon education to-day, has embarked upon cer- 
tain fundamental modifications and innovations 
in contrast to earlier offerings of graduate work 
These are designed (1) to pro- 


1 Read before the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, February 25, 1935. 


in education. 
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the U. S. S. R., including Chamberlain, }|eyy 
Walter and Eve G. Grady, make this point der 

Mrs. Grady, an American citizen, was ex. 
pelled from Russia for telling an unfavorable 
joke about Stalin in a magazine article which 
she wrbte. Imagine what would have been the 
consequences if she had been a Soviet citizen, or 
the result if America were a Communist state 
and the frivolity at the expense of its dictator, 
Obviously, also, under a Communist government, 
the very people who now want unlimited free 
speech would quickly be silenced, either by 
threats or bullets. 

Patriots do not believe, of course, that Com- 
munism is coming to the United States. But 
the important point is that a loss of confidence 
in America is a serious thing. Also, while a 
violent social revolution probably could never 
succeed in the United States, serious riots and 
disorders can easily be engendered by radical 
propaganda and teachings. 

That is the reason that disloyal teachers and 
student organizations are being fought. There 
is a great difference between allowing peaceful 
and constitutional change of policies and form 
of government, and radical or revolutionary 
methods. 

Loyal Americans believe that Reds have n 
right to seek the protection of a constitution or 
government which they would destroy, and least 
of all to advocate its destruction in publicly 
supported schools. And they are prompted, not 
by a “misguided patriotism,” but by logical con- 
fidence in the American form of government and 
its future. 

WiniiAM Kety 


Y. M. C. A. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








vide for the attainment of a unified understand- 
ing of the whole educational program, through 
the establishment of a general seminar in which 
the various faculty members will cooperate with 
the students in the attempt to secure perspective 
and unity; (2) to embody the best in recent 
developments of the comprehensive examina- 
tion technique, with a view to measuring both 
the general fitness of candidates for degrees and 
their mastery of their fields of specialization 


















her than mastery of the subject-matter of 


specifie courses; (3) to select and give individ- 
al work to a limited group of students partici- 
nating in the general seminar; (4) to reduce the 


number and restrict the scope of specialized 
courses designed to meet the various needs of 


teachers. 

At the same time, the graduate programs re- 
tain the requirements of the preparation of a 

esis or dissertation embodying an original in- 
vestigation, and likewise provide for adequate 
specialization in the student’s major profes- 
sional field. The fundamental theory underly- 
ing the reorganization of graduate work may 
be stated briefly as follows: 


Training for advanced service in the field of edu- 
cation should be based on a comprehensive and 
unified grasp of fundamental facts, generalizations, 
and problems rather than on a series of short sepa- 
rate units or courses, This unified understanding of 
major problems in education should precede the 
pursuit of more highly specialized and advanced 
courses or seminars of a more conventional type. 
It is maintained that mature students with wide 
individual differences in experience, training, and 
ability are not able to acquire a comprehensive 
mastery of their respective fields of interest, and 
independence of thought and judgment, through 
separate short courses which often lack articulation 
and synthesis. 


A general graduate seminar, intended pri- 
marily for students in the first year of their 
graduate study, is therefore conducted through- 
out the academie year. This seminar consists 
of four divisions scheduled and arranged to per- 
mit students to be enrolled in all four divisions, 
or in one, two or three of them. The work of 
the seminar provides for more than half of the 
instructional requirements for the degree of 
master of education, and is fundamental to the 
work of the doctorate in education for students 
who have not already secured such comprehen- 
sive training. 

The areas of the four sections or units of the 
general seminar are marked off on fundamental 
lines, rather than in terms of existing educa- 
tional institutions such as the elementary school, 
the high school and the college. They may be 
listed as follows: 100-I. “The School in Rela- 
tion to Society and the Social Order”; 100-II. 
“Organization of the American School Sys- 
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tem”; 100-III. “Educational Psychology and 
Principles of Learning and Teaching”; 100-IV. 
“Scientifie Method and Research in Education.” 

The dean and the faculty chairmen in charge 
of the four divisions of the seminar serve as a 
committee for the coordination of this work. 
Members of the staff with interests classified 
along horizontal lines contribute to the seminar 


at appropriate intervals. Thus each seminar 
division mentioned above covers significant 


problems at the levels of pre-school, elementary, 
secondary and higher education. 

The general plan of the seminar calls for all 
four divisions to be operative throughout the 
year, with meetings scheduled at intervals of 
two weeks, and two sections meeting each week. 
Full-time students enrolled in the seminar pro- 
gram attend all four units, reckoned at approxi- 
mately one half a full-time load for credit pur- 
poses (four semester hours for the year’s work 
in each unit), while part-time and in-service 
students enrolled in the regular program may 
attend one or more sections upon recommenda- 
tion of their advisers, in partial satisfaction of 
course requirements. A limited number of short 
unit courses provide for the necessary special- 
ization which follows the work of the seminar. 

The seminar is not intended as a place for 
the impartation of knowledge by means of fac- 
ulty lectures, but as a medium for the growth 
of all concerned (staff and students) through 
critical study and cooperative effort. It follows 
that major responsibility for the growth and 
participation of the student rests with the indi- 
vidual rather than with the faculty. Evidence 
of this growth may be had in the form of dis- 
cussions, problems solved, papers submitted and 
comprehensive examinations. The materials to 
be utilized may be pertinent literature and evi- 
dence, current educational activities and student 
and staff experiences. 

The various seminars differ in objectives, con- 
tent and methodology. The following summary 
points out certain differences, also certain 
agreements. It is based upon statements pre- 
pared by the faculty chairmen,? all of whom are 
obligated, together with the dean, to attend the 
sessions of all the divisions of the seminar. All 

2Section I, Professor Samuel L. Eby; Section 
II, Professor William A. Cook; Section III, Asso- 


ciate Professor Gordon Hendrickson; Section IV, 
Professor Carter V. Good. 
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other members of the faculty are welcome and 
urged to attend. 
OBJECTIVES 

Brief statements may indieate the specialized 
objectives of the various seetions. Section I is 
intended first to encourage the student to de- 
velop his own edueational philosophy, as already 
suggested; and second, to give the student back- 
ground and perspective as a professional edu- 
Accordingly, the eontent includes analy- 
ses f historie background, contemporary 
education in the United States, and types of 
edueation in distinetive social orders other than 
the United States. Through Section II the stu- 
dent receives orientation in the field of public 
education, with special reference to outstanding 
divisions of the administrative field, and tenta- 
tive solutions of the problems arising with re- 
speet to each. Seetion III seeks to develop in 
the student respect for evidence on problems of 
psychology and teaching, the ability to formu- 
late independent conelusions and to read eriti- 
cally the literature, and finally the recognition 
that continued growth in scientific insight is 
more important than the securing of specific 
The final see- 
tion aims at a systematic analysis and evalua- 
tion of the role of seientifie method in educa- 
tion, and of the investigational 
methods and tools in this field. 


eator. 


answers to immediate questions. 


available 


ORGANIZATION OF CONTENT 


In all sections of the seminar a decision had 
to be made between what might be called a sys- 
tematic and a functional approach, i.e., between 
an analytical survey of major problems and 
areas on the one hand and the direet discussion 
In the lat- 


of practical problems on the other. 
ter ease the members of the various sections 
might have been expeeted to determine their 
own problems, locate references and evolve for 
themselves such organization of the material as 


might finally be attained. In practice there has 
been a compromise between these two ap- 
proaches. The faeulty ehairmen have in each 
instance determined the major units to be re- 
viewed and have generally given bibliographical 
aid to the students. However, they have not 
attempted to determine in detail the course of 
the seminar discussions, which have generally 
involved the experience of students and faculty, 
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applications to edueational procedures and 
certain amount of summarizing by the ehair. 
men. Encouragement has been given to students 
to formulate their own general statements of 
conclusions, each chairman requiring papers at 
more or less regular intervals, directed to this 
end. The references furnished students have 
varied from fairly long lists of books from 
which students might select, as in the ease of 
Section I, to a highly detailed syllabus, with 
frequent indication of major and minor refer- 
ences, including preeise pages, as in Section III, 
Seetion III has perhaps been the most elabo- 
rately organized, a syllabus being developed the 
first year and revised the second, to inelude not 
only references but summaries of the discussion 
results prepared by the chairman and based 
upon student summaries. 


MetTHOD 


While oceasional brief individual 
have been used in the various sections, in gen- 
eral the seminar meeting time has been spent in 
free discussions. A definite attempt has been 
made to get away from any atmosphere of lee- 
ture or recitation by having students and fae- 
ulty sit around tables arranged in a hollow 
square, with seats for forty persons. Informal- 
ity has been the rule, with questions frequently 
directed from one member of the group to an- 
other rather than to the chairman, and with 
much interchange of opinion between students 
and the participating faculty. All the chairmen 
have regarded it as their function to summarize 
from time to time diverging views and agree- 
ments reached. Detailed presentation of pro- 
cedures in typical sessions and student reactions 
to these will be made elsewhere. 


reports 


INTEGRATION 


There are many natural points of contact 
between the various areas. Section I is spe- 
cifically devoted to developing an integrated 
coneeption of the school in its relation to so- 
ciety, i.e., to laying the foundations for an edu- 
cational philosophy. Yet each of the other 
sections, devoted respectively to school organiza- 
tion, psychology and educational method, and 
research, can not help but raise the same philo- 
sophical issues, in different settings and differ- 
ent terms, as the first section. Similarly, the 
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problems of school administration are envisaged 

the second seminar as having historical and 

sia] roots, as involving problems of growth 
and individual differences and as being suscep- 
ble to research. Section III, dealing with the 
many brands of contemporary psychology and 

« anal psychological and educational data 
on growth, edueability, method and the like, at 
onee involves such questions as a progressive 
versus a conservative educational philosophy, 
school organization for regimentation or for ini- 
tiative and the eritical evaluation of current 
scientifie methodology and results as thus far 
developed. The final section relates research to 
veneral edueational theory, and finds its illus- 
rative material in the fields of the other see- 


in 


The presence of the group of chairmen and 
faculty at the various seminar meetings is the 
primary essential for integration of the discus- 
sions and work done. The character of the 
readings recommended or prescribed for the 
various sections, the voluntary development of 
smal] student committees for the purpose of co- 
operative study, the fact that most of the stu- 
dents are members of all or several of the 
seminars, and the emphasis in each section upon 
questions related to the experiential background 


HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS AND GEN- 
ERAL COLLEGE CHEMISTRY 
SEVERAL years ago the present writer pub- 
lished data! indicating that there is very little 
difference between the elementary college chem- 
istry grades of students who have taken high- 
school chemistry and those who have not. It 
further suggested, on this and other 
grounds, that many students might profitably 
go directly from the ninth grade to college 
without the usual intervening three years of 
leisurely forgetting what they have learned in 

the lower grades. 

This admittedly somewhat unkind inference 
has largely lost its sting, since the colleges them- 
selves have supplied the high-school teachers 
with a devastating tu quoque. If some recently 
published statisties are valid, the average col- 


was 


1 ScHooL anD Soctety, 32: 206-208, August 9, 
930 
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and interests of the students combine to faeili- 
tate the integration of the work. 

The foregoing retlects the experimental efforts 
of the faeulty to produce a system of graduate 
instruetion, predicated upon the mature stu- 
dent’s intent to learn and secure a broad and 
integrated grasp of the whole field of education. 
It is a definite reaction against the presentation 
of a large number of microseopie courses em- 
phasizing premature specialization. It takes 
advantage of the philosophy of education some- 
what arrogantly styled the progressive. While 
the experiment is now only in its second year, 
and is being compared and checked constantly 
against the older or regular system of graduate 
instruction we continue to maintain, the present 
judgment of the faculty is substantially favor- 
able to the experimental undertaking. The ex- 
periment will need to run at least through a 
third year before results may demonstrate the 
feasibility of further limiting graduate registra- 
tion through more rigid selection, and restrict- 
ing the graduate program to the integrated 
general seminar pattern. 

Louis A. PecustTE1n, Dean, 
AND FAcuLtTy 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 






lege student increases his stock of academic 
knowledge only about one per cent. per annum 
during the four years of the standard college 
career. This is obviously a disgracefully low 
rate of scholastic interest, considering the in- 
vestment involved. It would seem that our ele- 
mentary schools are our only reasonably efficient 
educational institutions and that reading, writ- 
ing and—to a sadly diminished extent—arith- 
metic are still the chief permanent educational 
attainments. 

The article referred to above oceasioned con- 
siderable diseussion between Colorado high- 
school teachers and the writer, and it is only 
fair to record a truly remarkable change in the 
situation which is revealed by a more recent and 
more searching investigation. Whereas, during 


the period 1922-1929, about half of the fresh- 
man eollege chemistry students had previously 
taken high-school chemistry, during the period 
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1930-1933 over four fifths of them had taken 
high-school chemistry. Furthermore, while 
there was an average difference of less than one 
per cent. in college chemistry grades between 
the two classes during the earlier period, the 
difference during the latter period was twelve 
per cent. At present, the student who has taken 
high-school chemistry has an 85 per cent. chance 
of passing college chemistry, while the student 
who has not taken high-school chemistry has 


barely a “fifty-fifty” chance. 


TABLE I 


Average 
grades in 
general 
college 
chemistry 
Per cent. 


Number 
of students 
in each 
group 


All (2,026) in five-year period 
who had taken H. S. chemistry 
5 who had not taken H. S. chem. 
5 who had taken H., S. physics 
who had not taken H.S. physics 
349 who had taken H. 8S. Chem, and 
Phys. . 
38 who had not taken H. S. Chem. 
or Phys. 
3} who had taken H. S. Adv. AI- 
gebra 
who had taken H. S. Adv. Ge- 
ometry : 
who had taken H. S. Adv. Alg. 
and Geom. 
who had taken H. S. 
nometry 
who had 
analysis 
who had taken no H. S. Latin 
who had taken one year H. 8. 
Latin 7 
who had taken two years H. 8. 
Latin 
128 who had taken three 
H. 8S. Latin 
148 who had taken four years H. S. 
Latin . 


trigo- 


taken H. S. Math. 


years 


81.3 


Table I indicates the probable influence of 
high-school chemistry, physies and the various 
branches of mathematics upon college chemistry 
and shows a surprising correlation between 
high-school Latin and college chemistry grades. 

\ Probably this last correspondence merely indi- 
cates that students sufficiently intelligent to suc- 
ceed in Latin will also, as a rule, do well in 
chemistry. 

The “Psychological” or “General Intelli- 
gence” tests given to all freshman students by 
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the vocational department of the universit, 
proved to be of doubtful prognostic value, as 
far as chemistry grades are concerned, as js 
shown by the following: General college ehey. 
istry average of students in the first quartile. 
79.1; second quartile, 79.8; third quartile, 76,7. 
fourth quartile, 73.4. 

Ninety-four out of 107 Colorado high schools 
assigned their students higher grades in chem. 
istry than the same students were able to obtain 
in college chemistry. Thirteen schools maip. 
tained stricter standards in chemistry than the 
state university. High schools which send g 
large proportion of their students to the uni- 
versity invariably show poorer averages than 
those which send only a select few. 

In publishing these results, together with in- 
dividual data, to the high-school chemistry 
teachers of the state, the chemistry department 
of the university explicitly disclaimed the as- 
sumption that the chief function of the high 
school is to prepare students for college. It 
should be stated, however, that the high-school! 
chemistry teachers have shown a keen interest 
in the investigation, the results of which were 
encouraging to some and stimulating to others 

G. WAKEHAM 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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THE SCHOOLMAN’S TIMIDITY 


Ir is worse than annoying to note the fre- 
vueney of slurs by laymen saying that the 
-choolmaster’s caution is but another name for 
fear. A hopeful sign is that schoolmen are say- 
ng this to one another. 

Last week a friend took me to a meeting of 
his association of high-school principals. There 
vere three-seore of them listening to an invited 
head master. He questioned as much as he 
talke d. 

“Why,” he asked, “are all people taxed to 
pay for the education of such of their neighbors 
as are in the high school?” 

The auditor who was designated answered, “to 
benefit the community.” 

“What direct community benefit is the high 

hool of any of you doing?” 

One master said his boys and girls are getting 
the discipline of hard work by being held to their 
studies. 

“What study aims directly at community wel- 
fare?” 

No answer. 

“Do your high-school students know whether 
the government of their town is honest and effi- 
Do they know whether the gas, elec- 
tricity and water rates are fair? Do they know 
whether paving, sewer construction, town supply 
bills are fair or wasteful? Whose students 
know?” 

No answer. 

“Who, here, knows?” 

Laughter, rather weak. 

“Was President Jefferson right when he said 
we should have a plan of universal education 
aimed at informing the generation how our 
common business is being conducted and at im- 
buing every one with an intent to make it go 
on right?” 

Various persons, pointed at, said “yes.” 


cient? 


and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


“What is the reason the high schools are not 
making a study of the government of, each, its 
own town? Is it due to ignorance of the fact 
that those Americans who, more than a hundred 
years ago, proposed that all should be taxed for 
schools promised that schools would make honest 
government their main concern?” 

“No.” 

“Why does not the high-school master and 
teacher realize the promise of Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison and the other pro- 
ponents of education at public expense?” 

The man designated answered, and no one ob- 
jected to his answer, “They are afraid.” 

“What are you afraid of?” 

“Of the school boards.” 

“Why does the school 
afraid?” 

“Tt, itself, is afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of the Chamber of Commerce, of the State 
Association of Manufacturers, of the American 
Legion and of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution.” 

There was much startlingly pertinent ques- 
tioning like this shot at these principals by their 
guest speaker. Whenever he asked why the 
school, in its history-study, in its current events, 
in its debates, in its written work, in its extra- 
curricular clubs, sidesteps the duty of making 
a better community, timidity was to the fore. 

One gray-haired respondent ventured the 
opinion that the danger is exaggerated. 

Another said he thought that if school men 
organized to put into their teaching the real 
search for truth as to the common welfare and 
pledged themselves fraternally to protect any 
one in jeopardy for so doing, education could 
soon be brought to the service which the Amer- 
icans who founded the nation expected public 
schools to render. 

In wars, Americans in large numbers have 
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shown courage in the face of gunfire. School- 
men a-plenty were among them. If, as the head 
of the New York school for firemen remarked, 
fear of being thought a coward is one cause of 
bravery, who knows but that more taunts at us 


will be a desirable prophylactic ? 


UNMORAL TEACHERS OF LITERATURE 


THE prevailing tone of a large number of 
such books on the teaching of literature as come 
to this reviewery is an almost defiant assertion 
that the sole aim of the study of literature should 
be enjoyment. The polite savagery with which 
some English teachers at their conventions assail 
morality as having high claims among the ob- 
jectives of the study of good writing strikes me 
as a sign of fear that the speaker might be 
The studied 


nonchalance with which these youngsters lug in 


accused of being a moral person. 


Boeeaccio, Balzac, DeMaupassant, Lawrence, 
Joyee, and other sexophonists as admirable be- 
cause of the writer’s artistry seems like the 
bravado of a boy who has half learned to smoke. 

I see advertisements in school journals an- 
nouncing “daring” books. 
lift works devoid of literary excellence into the 
list of 
Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Emer- 
son, Dickens, Thackeray, Kingsley, Reade, Car- 
lyle, Tennyson, Mark Twain and the English 
classics of our fathers’ time can not fail to feel 
concerned by an indifference to the qualities once 
honored and enjoyed. It is no small task to-day 
to find a good book or drama or talking picture 


without lascivious ladies or quick-shooters or 


Clever insinuations 


best sellers. Any one brought up on 


experimental betrothed or married persons skat- 
ing on the thin ice close to actual vice and crime. 
Smartness does have an appeal to an amazing lot 
of our educational folks. I wonder whether it 
is due to the fact that we were begotten by very 
plain people and want to climb into a higher 
stratosphere. The smartness of a university 
professor in painting epic heroes of the Greece 
of Homer and the England of King Arthur so 
as to put them into the class of shameless sex- 
talking roués of the fast set rather tickles a 
good many teachers who have of late years be- 
come afraid of prudery. This is supposed to be 
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knowing life. But life was sweet and jolly and 
not without nobility, as the literature we oldster 
were brought up on painted it. Much was jy 
those days written on the love of books. Who. 
now, speaks of “Anthony Adverse” or “Strange 
Interlude” or the output of Hemingway 
Coward as books to be loved? A little miss jy 
a school near me told her principal it js 
fashionable now to be good. The writers oj 
novels advertised plentifully as “courageoys|y 
frank” seem to feel that it isn’t stylish to * 
clean. To ask the ethical import of a curren; 
book is to get oneself called bourgeois or Vie 
torian, outmoded, traditional. 

René Bazin, no second-rate novelist of 
present day, insists that the sex smear in current 
literature is a confession of lack of talent in 
the writer. It is an exercise of literary laziness, 

In the library of the high school where I first 
taught, William Ray had placed an inscription: 
“In books great minds converse with us and give 
us their most precious thoughts.” It is a rare 
library without some embellishment of that sort 
declaring the power of these printed movers of 
the world, nourishers of the mind, monuments 
of ‘noble thought, lights beaming through th 
ages, medicines for the soul, master-spirits em- 
balmed for the healing of the world, seed-plots 
of immortality. 

The old question was, Does the reading of this 
book make a worse or better man? It may be 
unpleasant for a teacher of literature in these 
days to feel an urge toward putting a moral 
purpose into instruction. It may be worth while 
to inquire whether the great company of com- 
mon people who pay the wages of English teach- 
ers wish them to qualify for membership in the 
smart set. It may be true that McGuffey’s 
would nowadays be unpopular. It may be that 
old-time literature teachers saw only moral out- 
come as the desired result of their teaching. 
They may have tried to make every book a ser- 
mon. But the present admission that reading 
need be only a pastime, a passing pleasure, an 
enjoyment of literary art for art’s sake, even 
though the stories of loose living are artistically 
told, means a mental flabbiness not needed in 
these trying times. 
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PREACHER AHEAD OF TEACHER? 


Tur American elergyman has much of the 
-ame trouble as the schoolmen. He has a board. 
The “best” people, that is, the members of the 

r per cent. who control most of America’s 

nds, dominate it and him. A young preacher 
owed me from a publie forum where plutoc- 
acy had been handled without gloves. He spent 

hour telling me how the few factory owners 
of his town owned the church, the mission and 
the minister. “They want,” he said, “their re- 
ligion as a fashion and as a solace. They want 
the mission to teach humility, obedience and con- 
tent to the families of their employees. I 
daren’t preach social justice. I have a wife 

| two children.” 

Ministerial organizations are farther along in 
civie protest than we schoolmen are. Two hun- 
dred and fifty Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
clergymen, meeting in New York late in May, 
asked the United States Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to investigate repressive legislation, “a 
danger which threatens the constitutional liber- 
ties of free speech, free assembly and a free 
These ministers repudiated activities 
of the American Legion and Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Organizations sponsor- 
ing repressive legislation, said the ministers, 
appear to be strangely ignorant of the nation’s 
historic prineiples of freedom. Measures are 
being advocated which would destroy the very 
foundations of the Republie. There is a desire, 
says the resolution, to repress demands for 
economie change on the part of labor and to 
maintain special privileges for those who now 
The prineiples of democracy for 
which this country stands have not been extended 
fully for the well-being of the masses of our 
people. The purpose of our Constitution was to 
establish the general welfare. This is the very 
essence of Americanism. 

We condemn, say the ministers, suppression of 
civil liberty. This is a denial of the very patriot- 
ism in whose name this suppression is practiced. 

The schoolmaster knows that, when this nation 
was established, laws were not proposed to make 
religion the means of preserving and strengthen- 
ing government in accordance with the principles 
of equality, freedom and general welfare. But 


yr 
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press 


have power. 
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the statesmen founders did propose the public 
school for that purpose. They did agitate for 
taxing the communities for education devoted 
to civic betterment. That clergymen and not 
schoolmasters are more evident in protesting 
against repression of American rights and ideals 
is a challenge to us. The affiliation of our 
National Education Association with any organi- 
zation involved in the repressive measures which 
the clergymen condemn is a union that can not 
be severed too soon. 


HOT-BED UNIVERSITY 


ToLEpo’s institution of higher learning, where 
Professor Garfield Jones’s classes study the vot- 
ing precincts of the city and discuss in elass- 
rooms what’s right and what’s wrong with munic- 
ipal government, was complimented by an 
attack in Toledo’s board of aldermen. 
comment, as editorial in the News-Bee, makes a 
good theme for discussion in current-events 
classes in high schools. Why shouldn’t a uni- 
versity be a hot-bed? asks the editor. What’s a 
university for if not for the free dissemination 
of ideas appertaining to community welfare? 
If the faculty and students of the University of 
Toledo, says the editor, care enough about their 
city and the government of it to create a hot-bed 


for the nurturing of civie ideas, heaven be 


A unique 


praised! So long as this continues there is yeast 


in the institution. The only bad university is 


one in which nobody cares. 


VOLUNTEER NOW 


COMMISSIONER STUDEBAKER’S plan to keep two 
million unemployed youth engaged forty-two 
hours a week—work, education and recreation— 
is concerned chiefly with those whose ages are 
from 18 to 24. These are those among whom 
unemployment is greatest. His scheme is defi- 
nite, practical and of tremendous importance. 
It gives to the schoolman in every community a 
definite means of putting to work that patriotic 
and humane desire which has been the life of 
many a discussion in educational conventions 
during the past year. Every school superinten- 
dent in the country should without delay send 
the commissioner a letter promising immediate 
enlistment in this magnificent undertaking. 
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MONTHLY SURVEY OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Thinking in the Social Studies. One of the 
first texts to spring from the findings of the now 
famous Commission on the Social Studies is a 
handsome and lively book by two Michigan 
teachers.!. As an appendix the authors supply 
an invigorating essay on the teaching of civies. 
Cut loose, they say, from slavery to the book. 
Teachers in Europe, whatever shortcomings they 
may have, are far ahead of you in this respect. 
Pupil participation is the thing—pupils asking 
questions, pupils diseussing worth-while civic 
matters in their own community. The risk of it 
is largely imaginary. But what if there is risk? 
Why should 


Your pupils are citizens, now. 


teaching be without adventure? 
Push them into 
real and worth-while civic matters. 

Beginning with a quick summary of the mean- 
ing and development of group life, the book 
swings into questions on fifteen benefits to be de- 
rived from properly organized and shared civic 
responsibilities. The federal set-up is next cov- 
ered; then, the local and state systems; after 
which the economic perplexities of to-day are 
made the basis for thinking and discussion. 
The unfairness of our present governments, the 
chieanery of party bosses, the shortcomings of 
our country, are not sidestepped. The outcome 
of the thinking, which the pupil following this 
book ean not escape, is that the trouble is not 
so much with constitutions and laws as with the 
civic ignorance and laziness of the men and 


women who constitute the majority. 


Efficient Consultation. The patient refine- 
ment of method by which Professor Charles 
Herty increased the flow of resin and turpen- 
tine from pine trees comes to mind as I read 
Pauline Young’s large manual on how to coax 
out of people the information needful to enable 
a social ageney to render efficient service.” 
Every school] worker is so dependent upon inter- 
views as guides to action that a book like this, 
the codified experience of professional consul- 
tants, is bound to prove of value to the amateur. 

1 James B. Edmonson, Arthur Dondineau, ‘‘Civ- 
ics through Problems.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 621 pp. $1.60. 

2Pauline V. Young, ‘‘Interviewing in Social 
Work, A Sociological Analysis.’’ McGraw-Hill 
300k Company, New York. 416 pp. $3.50. 


We teachers are in that class. The objectives 
of interviewing, the types of it, its techniques, 
rapport, creative listening, life histories, inter. 
viewing the immigrant, the Negro, the execy- 
tive, the employer, the new poor, the chiseler, 
the school child, the delinquent, different kinds 
of liars, ete., are treated in a thorough and 
sensible way. Sociology, mental hygiene, per- 
sonality and social service are all covered jp 
practical style. The actual interviews reported 
in full are as animated as the dialogue of 
popular novel. The high purpose and dignified 
movement of the book produces a feeling of 
sincere respect for the accomplishments of the 
social worker. 


Corrective Civics. The new slant in ecivies 
teaching is evident in Silver, Burdett, and Com- 
pany’s late text in social study.2 The authors, 
teachers of social science, are moved by concern 
for the future of representative democracy, 
Citizenship is taken too lightly, they say. Less 
than half of the qualified voters go to the polls. 
Too many who do are not informed on the 
questions they help decide. Selfish interests get 
decisions detrimental to the nation. The authors 
strive to inform the coming generation regard- 
ing democracy and how its principles are being 
flouted. They are persistent in 
thought, discussion and the preparation of a 
civic manual by each pupil. These are the 
divisions of treatment: How the American gov- 
ernment developed; The means by which we 
govern; The problems we must meet; World 
affairs; Our government in crisis. 

Among the exercises are searching inquiries 
as to the defects of government in the pupils’ 
home town, county and state. The way in which 
the political boss thwarts the public will is ex- 
plained by an account of the invisible govern- 
ment of New York State. Each topic is fore- 
east by a “learning objective.” The tests, 
thought exercises, readings, source material and 
pictures are numerous and new. 


suggesting 


Thought for the Liberal-Minded. Harry Han- 
son in Harper’s Magazine calls John Dewey’s 


8 John A. Lapp, Robert B. Weaver, ‘‘ The Citizen 


and His Government.’’ Silver Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York. 712 pp. $1.80. 
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ne of a faith,* not confined to sect, class or 
_ the most thought-provoking book for 
ral-minded Americans. It is a stirring pres- 
tion of a real religion. The book reached 
third printing in three months. Its author 
emancipation of religion from eneum- 
es that have been placed upon it. He has 
frm belief that the claim of religion to a 
nopoly of ideals and of supernatural means 
hy which they ean be furthered stands in the 
y of realizing distinetly religious values in- 
‘ent in natural experience. 
Churches have lagged behind in most impor- 
ant social movements. They have attended to 
mptoms—viees, abuses, like drunkenness, sale 
f intoxicants, divorce—rather than to the 
auses of war and the long list of eeonomie and 
political abuses and oppressions. Protests 
rainst these have been mainly left to secular 


What organized religion has lost has been 
specious and external. What has been gained 
is direct relationship of conscience and will to 
God. 

We do not know the relation of causes to re- 
sults in social matters and consequently we lack 
means of control. Therefore, it is inferred, we 
must resort to supernatural control. We do not 
know how far intelligence will develop in re- 
spect to social relations. But we know it will 
not develop unless we strive. The assumption 
that only supernatural agencies can give control 
isa sure method of retarding this effort. It is 
already possible to trace some civic evils to their 
It is possible to work out and to apply 
some remedies to the sore spots. This method, 
if used, would not only accomplish something 
toward social health. It would accomplish a 
greater thing. It would forward the develop- 
ment of social intelligence so that it could work 
with greater hardihood and on a larger scale. 
Traditional religion and emotional beliefs in the 
supernatural stifles the growth of social intelli- 
rence which ean take the promotion of social 
change out of the realm of accident where super- 
natural religion keeps it. 

We who now live are parts of a humanity 
that extends into the remote past. It is a human- 
ity that has interacted with nature. The things 


* John Dewey, ‘‘A Common Faith.’’ Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. 87 pp. $1.50. 
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in civilization we most prize exist by grace of 
the doings and sufferings of the continuous 
human community of which we are a link. Ours 
is the responsibility of conserving, rectifying, 
and transmitting the heritage of 
have Those 
after us must receive it more solid and secure. 
They must share it more generously. In this 
are all the elements of a religious faith that 
Such 
a faith has always been implicitly the common 
faith of mankind. It must be made explicit and 
militant. 


expanding 


values we received. who come 


shall not be confined to sect, class or race. 


Surely a Great Educator. When Luther 
Gulick was organizing and leading the schools 
of New York City into a brilliant and sane pro- 
gram of physical education, even the profes- 
sional laggards of that day came to regard him 
as a great schoolman. Dr. Dorgan,° in a study 
of Gulick’s principles and practises, strays into 
no charmed cirele of hero-worship. The facts 
of his career, told here with quiet honesty, give 
him rank among the leading educators of Amer- 
ica. Gulick revolutionized the gymnasium and 
athletie work of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. He broke up the absurd usage of 
employing sports as physical directors who 
were unconcerned with Christian manhood. He 
made association athletics respected all over the 
world. Spalding’s “Athletic Library” credits 
him with the invention of basket-ball. Rice's 
“History of Physical Education” says James 
Naismith originated it. Dr. Dorgan finds that 
Gulick turned his ideas over to Naismith and 
always called Naismith the father of the game. 

Always digging into educational theories Dr. 
Gulick took up with enthusiasm Frederick 
Pratt’s suggestion of becoming principal of a 
high school. In it, as Dr. Dorgan relates, 
Gulick’s ideas, thirty-five years ago, startled and 
offended a profession which now has adopted 
practically all of them. 

The eminent William Maxwell, superintendent 
of New York City schools, lured Gulick into the 
system. It is not too much to say that the re- 
sult was to make that organization a model in 
physical education which has been copied gen- 
erally throughout the country. What he did 


5Ethel Josephine Dorgan, ‘‘Luther Halsey 
Gulick.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 180 pp. $2.00. 
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and how he did it, how he went further into the 
national playground movement, how he and 
Mrs. Gulick founded the Camp-Fire Girls, and 
how he pushed ahead with his brains and en- 
thusiasm other humane services is told in this 
book, simply and with Gulick, 
handicapped by a physique below average in 
strength and health, spent himself for mankind. 
Ile did it courageously and merrily. Dr. Dor- 
gan’s book is a fitting monument to a splendid, 


animation. 


hundred-per cent. American. 

Teachers’ Assurance of Position. Here is a 
schoolman who has treated the tenure of teach- 
ers and has made no extravagant claims. Dr. 
Scott’s® study gains strength because of his 
moderation. Unanimity of opinion is lacking 
among educators and among laymen as to the 
desirability of giving teachers assured employ- 


ment during efficiency and good behavior. 
Teachers need protection against designing 


politicians. The public needs power in the 
threat of dismissal in order to prevent stagna- 
tion in the teaching staff. Studies thus far 
have established no scientific basis for 
either of these Dr. Scott lists over 
fifty essays which he considers the most impor- 
tant contributions to the problem. Almack, 
Cubberley, Broome, Carr, Crabtree, Eliot, 
Hunter, Kandel, Morgan and Miss Hausman 
are among the students of the problem who 
have come out for or against continuing con- 
tracts for teachers. Dr. Seott’s investigation 
is into the operation of existing laws with a 
view to propose improvements. By indefinite 
tenure he means protection of employment after 
a probationary period and during good work. 

Twelve states now have tenure laws of gen- 
eral or local application. The District of Co- 
lumbia has such a statute. The present gen- 
eral American trend to protect the citizen 
against economie forees beyond his control may 
result in making more legislatures approve in- 
definite tenure for teachers. 

Teacher tenure provisions are largely due to 
improvements in eivil service and to the activi- 
ties of the National Education Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and to state 
and local organizations. A weakness in tenure 
provisions is their lack of discrimination as to 


made 
claims. 


6 Cecil Winfield Scott, ‘‘ Indefinite Teacher Ten- 
ure.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 164 pp. $1.75. 
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the quality of teachers protected. If the indog 
nite tenure were granted only to teachers holy. 
ing the highest or the highest and next highes 
certificates, a greater regard for the coy. 
munity’s interest would make tenure laws Jess 
vulnerable. Another weakness in existing top. 
ure practises is lack of provision for insuring 
continued efficiency of those protected. Pro. 
posals by teachers, whether individually o; 
through their organizations, that such insuranee 
of good service be seeured are notoriously lack. 
ing. The proposal of the New York State edy. 
vational authorities for required professiong 
study and advancement by teachers in service 
has evoked no white heat of enthusiasm in teach. 
ers. On the contrary, they petitioned so vior- 
ously that the requirement has been postponed 
for twelve months. The number of observers 
who note a let-down in effort by teachers as 
soon as the probationary period has been safely 
ended is large and respectable. 

Dr. Scott’s chapters—development of tenure 
legislation, analysis and evaluation of existing 
laws, their operation, appeal cases, comparison 
with European usage, summary of outcomes and 
recommendations—are not only evidence of con- 
centrated hours industriously spent collecting 
pertinent facts from deadly monotonous ar- 
chives, but they are startlingly interesting as he 
presents his material. As you read his sun- 
mary of intents of school law as interpreted by 
courts you get a much sounder doctrine thin is 
found in association resolutions or convention 
addresses. When Dr. Scott is telling of the 
manner of preferring charges, of suspension, of 
incompetency, incapacity, unbecoming conduct, 
unprofessional attitude, and so on, he revives 
for me, and I dare say for others, the merry 
days when we were threatened with or given the 
swift shove from behind. If you have a long- 
ing for a doctor’s degree this Scott study throws 
out suggestions you may well take up in making 
a study of aetual cases of teacher dismissal. 
Sort and assemble them in your thesis. You cau 
make it a story of adventure, romance and 


humor. Call it, “You may fire when ready, 
Gridley.” 
Disordered Minds. Professors Bentley and 


Cowdry’ of a national committee on psychiatric 


7 Madison Bentley, E. V. Cowdry, ‘‘The Prob- 
lem of Mental Disorder.’’ McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 388 pp. $4.00. 











invest 


rders is extremely imperfect. 


eat pertineney to the public educator as are 


s 





‘ication find that our knowledge of mental 
They have 
ed a compendium on the actual state of 


-chiatrie knowledge and suggest means of ad- 


ng our understanding. Five current points 
ew are given extended consideration by as 
experts. Their presentations J find of 
the twenty additional chapters upon treat- 
f mental disorders. Each is treated by a 


ba 


r, Leta Hollingworth’s essay on education 


nd mental disorder treats of persistent childish- 


_ individual differences, training of the emo- 


_ and other aspects. She makes the im- 
nt point, to which the whole book tends, 


t the frequency of mental disorder could be 
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stotelian and Galilean modes of thought in 


Ari 
eonte 
alae 
child 
actly 


ratry 
all 


Deve 


Univ 


mn, cautious in conclusion. 


y reduced if what is now known of edu- 
| psychology were more widely applied. 


» well-trained teacher is likely to be the first 


«ognize the need of special diagnosis. 


‘his is a book greatly needed by school 


ers. 


Vew Theory of Personality. Professor 
* experimental studies in rewards and 


ishments he illustrates with graphic dia- 
rrams of goals, barriers, conflicts and escapes. 
ie teacher will find many familiar perplexities 
pounded in the manner of one wise in obser- 


The book is a 
‘tion of essays covering the conflict of 


porary psychology, the structure of mind, 
behavior, education for reality, substitute 
ity, feeblemindedness, experimental investi- 


ms. 


lopment of Schoolmastery. The Chicago 
ersity Press issues two valuable studies of 


the growth of importance and power of the 


senor 


book 


| superintendent and the principal.® Each 
reads as though Professor William Reavis 


had guided and cheered the delving authors in 


‘Kurt Lewin, ‘‘A Dynamie Theory of Person- 


} 
ality, 
on 
SOT 
«50 pp. 


oT 


’? McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
$3.00. 
homas McDowell Gilland, ‘‘The Origin and 


Development of the Power and Duties of the City 


School Superintendent. ’’ 


279 pp. $2.00. Paul 


Revere Pieree, ‘‘The Origin and Development of 
the Publie-School Prineipalship.’’ 223 pp. $2.00. 
University of Chicago Press. 
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their long gathering and sorting of the multitude 
of pertinent and interesting facts which abound 
in each volume. Professor Reavis writes an in- 
troduction to each work but leaves you to guess 
how much or little he had to do with the plans 
and execution. 

Both of the offices covered by these two studies 
have undergone amazing changes in the time of 
men still living. Both positions in America, so 
far as I ean find from personal observations in 
Kuropean schools and from accounts in print, 
are at the present time more active and successful 
in securing good work from teachers than is the 
case in any other country. 

Mr. Gilland shows the superintendent coming 
on the scene less than a hundred years ago find- 
ing the schools in chaos. He traces the long 
struggle for recognition of expertness in organi- 
zation and supervision, while school boards, avid 
for power, fought step by step against assump- 
tion of responsibilities by a school executive. 
“To-day in most American cities of more than 
100,000 population the superintendents have 
become or are becoming responsible leaders of 
the schools in all phases of administration.” 

Mr. Pierce’s narrative of the growth of the 
“principal teacher” to be the executive, business 
and educational head of a staff is thorough-going 
and engaging. No special training was required 
in most cities fifty years ago. As in the case of 
its jealousy of the superintendent’s powers the 
American school board has begrudged the prin- 
cipal his responsibilities and powers essential to 
secure as high-grade instruction as could easily 
have been obtained otherwise. There has been 
abundant lack of confidence between superinten- 
dent and principal. The principal’s responsi- 
bility for supervision, evaluation and improve- 
ment of teaching has been slow to be recognized 
and is still wobbly in many school systems. Mr. 
Pieree’s summary of what a principal could be 
made to be by intelligent treatment from school 
board and superintendent is enheartening. So 
is his detailed account of the advance of the 
principalship in usefulness and esteem. 

Politics and Death in the N.E.A. For a 
dollar you may own in good print on quality 
paper Bromley Oxnam’s magnificent address, 
“Ethical Idealism in a Changing World,” 
Charles Merriam’s “Governmental Planning,” 
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Charles Beard’s “National Security,” Glenn 
Frank’s “Double Crisis,’ Stuart Chase’s “Abun- 
dance,” John Studebaker and Company’s “So- 
Lotus Coffman’s 
“Publie Service,’ George Strayer’s “Troubled 
World,” William Russell’s “Equality and Free- 
William Kilpatrick’s “Social Improve- 
ment,” Henry Wallace’s “Holding Together,” 
Charles Judd’s “Citizenship” and Harold Rugg’s 
These 


alone constitute a survey of your present situ- 


cial Change and Education,” 
’ 


dom,” 


“Political Economy in the Schools.’ 


ation as a citizen and school worker more perti- 
nent and vital than any other book in existence. 
In addition you will have that stinging rebuke 
to the timid schoolmaster which Heywood Broun 
did not mean to deliver, and did. You have, 
also, his constructive proposition that you people 
should organize to protect one another in teach- 
ing the truth about the degradation which the 
Declaration of Independence has undergone. 
More yet, you will have scores of practical pres- 
entations of administrative practices in the im- 
provement of supervision. On page 304 you ean 
draw the black line of mourning around the 
assassinated resolution of Frederick Bair pro- 
posing that the association support teachers at- 
tacked in the exercise of their professional duty 
of eriticising the defects of American polities, 
this duty being in accordance with the plain 
word and intent of the constitution touching 
freedom of speech. Let not the sorrowing pall- 
bearers, Benezet, Judd, Beard and Broun, shovel 
too much earth upon the corpse, for it will 
surely rise again, as it did in Detroit and Minne- 


apolis. 


Science, Experience, and Joy as Teaching 
Once upon a time a quintet of us, in- 
stitute workers, were stalled at a country junc- 
tion in Illinois with a three-hours wait for a 
train, at night, rain pouring outside. One of the 
women said, “Let’s have Anne read to us.” 
There is something about the professional reader 
that awakens my unsocial animosities. A book 
by a Negro poet, James Weldon Johnson, was 
dug out of somebody’s bag and put into the 
Iowa girl’s hands. Poetry flowed gently from 
By radiation and convection it filled 


Forces. 


her lips. 


10 Official Report of the 1935 Convention of the 
Department of Superintendence. National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington. 315 pp. $1.00. 
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the old waiting room. We basked in poetry 
Every once in a while the reader would exclain 
“Tsn’t that a good line!” and read it 


again 
me. “She’s a miraculous teacher of reading 
Her researches and experiments got her a doo. 
tor’s degree and she never uses it. Teachers g: 
institutes eat her up, she is so knowing of thei 
difficulties and so practical in her advice.” | 
had lost my dislike of out-loud readers. 

Ginn and Company have sent me a set of hasip 
reading books! by Anna Dorothea Cordts, the 
bright woman who, by reading, saved us al! from 
boredom in a dingy railroad station for thre 
hours. The series is a complete revision of tly 
books which have been in use for five years 
You can see that they have been developed in the 
class-room by a teacher who is an authority on 
word lists, phonics, children’s interests and thy 
complex problems of modern teaching. 

I note a unique feature in that the material 
for reading and the techniques of learning are 
given at the same time. The reading skills are 
developed; their ease and difficulty, noted; their 
mastery, provided for one at a time. What 
seems to me a great invention here is the use of 
children’s well-known desire to read. The author 
has taken care that this appetite is kept alive by 
success. The self-teaching feature surely will 
relieve teacher of a load of wearying work. I: 
the talks I heard the author give at the Illinois 
institute she made clear that the happiness and 
satisfaction of success is the big push that makes 
progress rapid and sure. She appears to be an 
adapter of the laws of learning to the business 
of teaching children. I notice that what the 
reformers of foreign-language teaching have 
pushed into practice has been the usage in these 
Cordts books all along: the selections are all 
lively accounts of doing attractive to children; 
hard spots are smoothed over; easy mastery of 
more and more material lures the youngster 
into a longer journey than is attempted by the 
ordinary methods. 


11 Anna Dorothea Cordts, ‘‘New Path to Read: 
ing.’?’ Ginn and Company, Boston, Pre-Primer. 
50 pp. 16¢; Primer, 194 pp. 60¢; Book One, 250 
pp. 64¢; Book Two, 291 pp. 72¢; Book Three, 
342 pp. 80¢; Book Four, 374 pp. 80¢; Book Five, 
436 pp. 84¢; Book Six, 467 pp. 84¢; Teachers 
Manual, 319 pp. 60¢; My Work Book, 80 pp. **¢. 
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am interested in the departure here made 
the old usage of introducing a certain 
mmber of new words on every page. The 
achers I worked with were continuously 
‘hered by the pupil’s losing the run of the 
sory because of attention to the form of the 

In trying to pick up the thread of 
js thought he made the backward eye-sweep 
which is one of the worst deterrents to good 
reading habit. Not knowing when or where the 
new words are to appear he attacks one word 
ime. Form, not meaning, gets the most 
ion. Dr. Cordts experimented long with 
this difficulty and developed in the early books 

introduction of new words in the plays and 
- means of short dictionary pages. Thus there 
jet no new words in any of the stories. As I 
have seen children go swinging through these 
is a confidence and delight that seems 
There is hardly any lip move- 
The eye-sweep 
reeognition-span are remarkable for first- 
le readers. The ease of finding a forgotten 
rd in the play or on a dictionary page with- 
it teacher help gives promise of that cherished 
e of teachers, aequirement of the regular dic- 
The teacher who puts my 
rest. grandchild along this “new-path” 
ling easily gets her youngsters to interpret 
hole sentence without attention to the single 
But how 









































‘al to me. 
t, no word-by-word reading. 


ary habit. 


Of course you and I so read. 
mg we were learning! 
Having been addled much by professors of 
phonies I am relieved by the effectiveness of the 
method here by which the children master new 
words without the teacher’s aid. 
A reading chart and supplementary cards for 
classroom use are part of the equipment for 
luring the young adventurer along the road he 
finds a highway of pleasant adventure. The 
author’s doctrine, that life in school should 
realize the joyful heritage of all young animals, 
crops out repeatedly. “The purpose of this 
book,” she says at the beginning thereof, “is 
enjoyment of it. Let the child’s introduction 
to his first sechool-book be a great event in his 
” Tm for that! It always seemed to me 
that the festivity of the last day of school was 
a reflection on us teachers. In high schools 
which I had the good fortune to manage we had 
& gala week with parties and receptions when 
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we opened a term. The plays, the games, the 
pictures this series employs are inventions es- 
sentially a part of the self-teaching method. 
The author seems to have sketched the pictures 
and stood over the artist. The requirement 
seems to be that they must allure; they must 
make the print seem easy; they must make read- 
ing enjoyable. Cotton Mather and his Puritans 
would have destroyed these books and burned 
their author as a witch—there’s so much fun in 
them and her. They are such a combination of 
scientific principles and personal experience of 
child-life with a canny power of making work 
pleasant, that they would have shocked the early 
Americans who believed that any simpleton 
could whip a child into learning. 

I am not attempting to write a treatise on the 
teaching of reading, though I rather think I 
could, after studying these books and the Cordts’ 
Manual accompanying them. 

Last week, in a teachers-training-school as- 
sembly, I heard a minister read the first chapter 
of Genesis. He was merely word-listing. The 
epic strength and beauty of the passage trickled 
lifelessly from him like sand from a leak in the 
bin. My neighbor, who had been one of our 
Illinois institute company, whispered to me, 
“T’d like to take the book out of his hands and 
give it to Ann! Can’t you hear her pronouncing 
the verdict of the Lord at the end of each great 
job: ‘that’s good’?” 


Our Children and Japan. A charming little 
supplementary reader for the elementary grades 
which will antidote an animosity toward Japan 
is Principal Eva Edwards’s adventures of a 
Nippon Mr. Hori, 
Japanese consul, introduces the story with the 
wish that a wonderful understanding between 
nations might be secured. One way to this end, 
he says, is to enable children to know the chil- 
dren of other nations. Miss Edwards deserves 
commendation for a delightful contribution 
toward this result. Her account of the experi- 
ences of her Japanese pupil in America and at 
home, the sights seen in both countries, the 
beautiful illustrations in the story and the win- 
some telling of it are altogether happy. 


schoolgirl.?? Tomokazu 
a] 


12Eva D. Edwards, ‘‘Haruko, A Child of 
Japan.’’ Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco. 200 pp. $1.12. 
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High-School Teaching. For high-school teach- 
ers in service, for classes in training schools, a 
director of a university high school has pre- 
pared a comprehensive text'* leading from the 
function of the high school in educational theory 
through classroom procedure; teacher prepara- 
tion; relation to the school and community; 
material equipment; discipline; planning; as- 
signment, questioning, lecturing; social recita- 
tion, supervised study and measurement of 
teaching. 

Dr. Bossing’s view of the function of see- 
ondary education will not admit mere prepara- 
tion for adult life as an aeceptable objective. 
Development of the individual to higher satis- 
factions so as to cause society to reach higher 
levels of living is expounded by the author as 
a great purpose of high-school service. 

High-school-pupil self-government is dis- 
missed in favor of cooperative government by 
principal, teachers and pupils. 

A thorough eriticism of the weakness of the 
recitation puts the traditional exercise in a bad 
light, but finds nothing adequate to take its 
place. 3y an extensive presentation of the 
socialized class period the author comes through 
entitled to a palm of victory. Reward should 
be given him, too, for his presentation of think- 
ing and problems. 

Professor Bossing is no peddler of cure-alls. 
His presentation of the progressive offerings of 
the multitude of erities of secondary education 
is considerate but steadied by the Missourian’s 
cautious refusal to be swept hurriedly into the 
stream. It is a highly nutritious book. 

The Why and How of Guidance. Toward the 
close of his new book"* University of Pennsyl- 
vania Professor Jones, high-school authority, 
warns that the guidance movement is at a very 
critical stage—calling it “voeational” befogs the 
issue. Disregard of the complexity of the ser- 
vice will damage it grievously. Restriction of 
it to a guidance bureau will perpetuate the pres- 
ent inadequacy. The guidance aspect of all edu- 
cation, teaching and learning must more clearly 


13 Nelson L. Bossing, ‘‘ Progressive Methods of 
Teaching in Secondary Schools.’’ Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 704 pp. $2.75. 

14 Arthur J. Jones, ‘‘Principles of Guidance.’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 456 pp. 
$3.00. 
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be seen by all teachers. Their methods need + 
be founded on guidance rather than oy riving 
instruction, hearing lessons and directing teks 
The teacher must think of himself as » ah. 
rather than as a ruler or dictator. 

Professor Jones’s text is a careful and em. 
plete compendium of tested practices so fa, as 
the movement has matured. His treatise covers 
the need for guidance, its meaning and p 
its organization, its successes and failures, types 





Irpose 
| . 


of problems, the question of inherent special) 
abilities, methods of investigation, the value of 
school records, try-out and exploratory courses 


in the curriculum, the use of tests and a wealt] 
of fact and experience. 

The controversy over the question of inherited 
aptitudes is reaching a conclusion that there are 
much less of these than generally supposed. 
Innate abilities are usually not specialized. Sue- 
cess in certain lines is determined more by inter- 
ests early developed or by opportunities. 

Professor Jones gives a striking table pre- 
pared from army mental tests. It shows the 
median intelligence ratings of a large array 
workers, running from laborers, who scored 
under 40, up to engineer officers, who reached 
160. There are chaplains, secretaries and ac- 
countants toward the top of the list but no 
teachers anywhere. Why is this? I have known 
several teachers and college professors experi- 
enced in caleulating the I.Q.; but never one who 
knew what his own register is. I have had mine 
taken several times. It is nothing to be proud 
of; but you may have it for the asking. 


Cheer Up, Old Man. In his latest account of 
investigations Dr. Thorndike, addressing the 
non-professional reader, gives to scientific mat- 
ters a popular and gripping interest without 
neglecting accuracy of detail.1> With the staff 
of the division of psychology of the Institute of 
Educational Research, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Dr. Thorndike has established or 
invalidated, in a large number of cases, tradli- 
tional notions appertaining to the mental powers 
and habits of grown people. The changes in 
depth of interests, their control, the mastery of 
uninteresting learning, inventories of likes and 
‘¢ Adult Interests.’’ 


oer 


15 Edward L. Thorndike, 
265 pp 


The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$3.25. 








and a generous offering of facts and 
ons about adult education are matters 
ment to every live person over twenty- 
7s old. 
nner likely to entitle the gentle and 


| author to the honor of being called the 


These matters are handled here 


old men. 


Y isters’ Newspaper. The new venture of 
» Parents’ Magazine Affiliated Press has had 
o aunching, with President Roosevelt 
ving a wreath. He is “delighted to hear that 
ys’ and girls’ newspaper is afloat.’?® En- 
has had its Children’s Newspaper for 
The White House Conference and 
American Library Association have urged a 
‘journal here. The Parents’ Magazine in- 

this new publication to serve young folks 
seven to seventeen. It starts with regular 
partments—news, radio, movies, sports, sci- 
ence, clubs, stories, home-making, tool projects 
editorials. Later issues show the intention 
rnishing what its young readers ask for. 


vears 





An animal page is enlivened with striking pho- 
graphs. Puzzle features are not too hard. 
School humor is supplied from jokes sent by 


pupils. A page of ecomies has to do largely with 
school studies. Magie tricks and how to do them 
is a never-tiring delight for young people; it is 
feature here. There are a celebrity 
contest, “Boys and Girls in the News,” “How 
Things are Made,” travel, exploration, cartoon 
column and a weekly display of letters from 
young readers telling what they would like to 
have in the paper. Among the advisory editors 
are Angelo Patri, Dorothy Canfield, Arthur Mee, 
who is editor of England’s Children’s News- 
paper, Earl Silvers, of Rutgers University chair 

urnalism, and Clara Littledale, of The Par- 
nts’ Magazine. 


a wW eekly 


Stimulation to English Teaching. The pro- 
lessor of English in Simmons College, Boston,!* 


6 George J. Hecht, Charles G. Muller and Asso- 
ciates : The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper. Weekly, 
cents; $3.00 a year. Quantity rates on applica- 


tion. 9 East 40th Street, New York. 
' Robert M. Gay, ‘‘Reading and Writing.’’ 


> 1 
Little, 


¢ 


Brown and Company, Boston. 268 pp. 


9x 
1.20, 
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has composed a manual of compositional writing 
to accompany the study of literature. He con- 
cedes that some part of the student’s writing 
time should be given to rigidly controlled prae- 
tise restricted to what Professor Gay calls short 
The graduates of American schools do 
The author cures this 


units. 
not know how to read. 
defect by requiring reading with the pen in 
hand. This is for concentrated attention. It 
is bad, he says, to prevent the love of master- 
pieces by using them for drill. This may be 
avoided by separating short extracts from their 
context and using them for intensive study ae- 
companied by writing. If the writing of 
Frenchmen and Englishmen is better than that 
of Americans Professor Gay can not believe 
that this is due to a study of Latin. These 
writers have been solidly grounded in the his- 
tory, idiom and rhetorie of their mother tongue. 
The composition texts of those countries prove 
this. 

This book is unusual in content and style. 
Its discussions are singularly conversational and 
out of the beaten track. A college professor is 
talking to teachers. He is using their natural 
instinets for good workmanship. He recognizes 
dislikes, for instance, of revision and rewriting. 

There is much matter on the advantage of 
writing from dictation. There are exercises in 
it. Phrasing and eadence, phrasal patterns, 
imitation and emulation are new matters to 
modern teaching of composition. They are con- 
vineingly presented here. 

Stevenson, we are reminded, claimed that imi- 
tation is the only way to learn to write. 

Over this declaration the literary world still 
quarrels. Franklin would takes notes of the 
points made by a good writer. A few days 
later, from his notes, Franklin would compose a 
complete article, endeavoring to write as well as 
his pattern. Stevenson used many models; 
Franklin, one. Professor Gay sets patterns for 
use of both plans and testifies to the value of 
the method. 

He brings the making of verse into a high 
light as a preparation for good prose writing. 

He makes translation from a foreign language 
a high-class means of practise in English. 

His entire book is fresh, stimulating and full 
of assurance of solid result. 
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Patriotic History for the Younger. The joy 
which the authors had in making their patriotic 
reader'® is contagious. The moving panorama 
of the nation’s epic is here presented with a rare 
combination of majestie pictures painted with 
simple words. It is a self-teaching text admir- 
ably equipped with study helps, check lists, ques- 
tions, problems and activities. 

Criticism of Teaching. 


Modern-Language 


Professor Coleman’s!® and others’ survey of the 
teaching of French, German and Spanish strug- 
gles manfully against a persistent lethargy 
which puts our folks below business, law, medi- 
cine and engineering so far as progress is con- 
eerned. Our teachers of modern language have 
given general assent to the agreement that read- 
ing and appreciation of the foreign writing is 
the preponderating objective to guide instruc- 
tion. Investigator Fife finds that new ideas 
among language teachers germinate and take 
root with surprising slowness. Outworn method- 
ologies and threadbare dogmas hold the center of 
the stage, constantly iterated, but with no sup- 
port of research or experiment. The same old 


songs, tuned to d-priori reasoning, unsubstanti- 
ated propaganda and tradition, are sung in the 
language classes without a thrill. 

Dr. Coleman finds that committees echo well- 


known formulas but stop there, not bothering to 


conduct their own teaching in accordance with 


their expressed purposes. A syllabus will change 


in its preliminary statement of objectives and 


leave the contents and procedures as they were, 
regardless of the changes that have been espoused 
in the purposes of teaching. In almost all the 
later bulletins of foreign-language departments 
one notes more or less awareness of the need of 
revision, but plus ca change, plus c’est la méme 
chose. The bulletin records the need; it fails 
to formulate specifications which harmonize with 
the assumption. 

Dear old LeBrun! He taught French in our 
high school when our superintendent had an at- 
We all had to write term 

18 Lillian S. Coyle, Walter P. Evans, ‘‘Our 
American Heritage, from Wilderness to Nation.’’ 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 303 pp. 


$1.08. 
19 Algernon Coleman, ‘‘ Experiments and Studies 


in Modern Language Teaching.’’ University of 
Chicago Press. 7 


tack of objectivitis. 


367 pp. $2.75. 
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plan books to the tune of an “underlying pur. 
pose.” LeBrun put his objectives on the cover, 
A city-wide committee of teachers made a new 
statement of aims. LeBrun put a new cover op 
his plan book. When the supervisor of Jan. 
guage-study came to visit Anna Blair’s classes, 
to give her a rating, the poor dear hadn’t vet 
made her preponderating objectives. But chiv- 
alrous LeBrun lent her his. The cover didn’t 
exactly fit the size of her plan book. But it 
passed. 

The disappointment of the contributors to this 
fine survey, as they find practice so unrelated to 
They should feel 
as disturbed by it as they do. But the dis- 
crepancy is one of the most familiar phe- 
nomena known to the mature school man. I have 
seen educational aims change from Harrisism, to 
Spencerism, to Herbartism, to Woodwardism, to 
Progressivism, to other local and national fash- 
ions, and show hardly perceptible variation of 


principle, is to their credit. 


the contents and methods of the course of study. 
We put on new clothes. Inside are the same 
old bodies. But yet, as this report says, it is a 
remarkable and highly encouraging fact that 
signs of a vital interest in the corps (not 
corpse) of modern language teachers as a whole 
have never been so apparent as during the last 
five years. Evidence of this appears not only 
in the attendance on research and pedagogical 
gatherings but in the output of journals, text- 
books and syllabuses. 

This report summarizes the trends, as evi- 
denced by recent investigations, by text-books 
and by state and city syllabuses. There are, 
here, accounts of experiments, of changes in the 
use of tests, of development of basic vocabularies 
and of other activities. 

Professor Cheydleur contributes an investiga- 
tion of a “reading” method as developed by 
Helen Eddy and Grace Cochran in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago High School. It is issued by 
the University of Chicago Press. The results, as 
based on a study of fifty institutions, are tabu- 
lated here fully. The method produced better 
vocabulary results and reading ability, not so 
good mastery in grammar, less mortality, better 
motivation for continued language study and 
showed itself a superior plan for the common 
two-years course. 





